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LittLe, we believe, is known of the-early 
life and relative connexions of this very 
respectable and highly esteemed minister of 
the gospel of Christ. The compiler of a 
“ Dictionary of Living Authors,” published 
some years ago, by Colbourn, informs us, 
on what authority we know not, that he was 
in youth a butcher, in Whitechapel, Lon- 
don. Be this as it may, he was, no doubt, 
one of a number of young men, several of 
whom have proved eminently useful, who 
were initiated into the work of the ministry, 
rather than educated, by the late excellent 
Countess of Huntington, at Trevecca, in 
South Wales. 

The Rev. John Edwards, who had se- 
ceded from the Rev. John Westley, and 
for whom the Whitechapel in Leeds, had 
been erected, having become infirm, Mr. 
Parsons, at that time not much beyond 
the age of twenty, in the year 1785, was 


chosen to assist him. Mr. Edwards soon | 


after died, when Mr. Parsons became sole 


or. 

With many who became Dissenters 
about this time, little attention was paid to 
what is generally called the Independent 
mode of church government ; and whether 
it. arose from some circumstance of this 
kind, either on the part of Mr. Parsons, or 

“on the part of some 
we know not; but certain it is, the 
connexion was not of very long con- 
tinuance. A division took Place, and the 
chapel, mentioned at the head of this paper, 
was built in the neighbourhood of the old 
one,—a circumstance, we think, to be re- 
gretted, as the situation was not good, and it 
was calculated to keep alive those bicker. 
ings, which, especially with little minds, are 
almost always cherished, after separations of 
this description. 

; Salem-chapel was first for pub- 
lic worship, towards the close of the sum- 
mer of 1791; and: whatever may have 
been the unpleasantness attending _ its 
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ighly conducive to the interests of reli- 
gion, in the and im town 
of Leeds. em chapel has always been 
well attended, and few ministers, whatever 
may have been their early advantages, have 
kept up their popularity, in one place, for so 
long a period of time as Mr. has. 
For many years he has had a large society 
under his pastoral care, from whence have 
proceeded nearly twenty young men, who 
are now labouring in the work of the minis- 
eg different parts of the vineyard of 


For. nearly forty years, till 
last summer by the infirmities of age, and 
other causes, Mr. Parsons had been an 
annual visitor at the Tabernacle and Tot- 
tenham-court chapels in this metropolis, 
services were always’ highly ac- 
ceptable. 

r; Parsons has published nothing of 
his own, that we know of, — single 
sermons, and one phiet. ‘The follow- 
ing list contains all with which we are 


wainted :— 

1. “ The of Providence ;” 
a sermon prea at Whitechapel, Leeds, 
en Sunday the second of pod 1791. 
The substance of this sermon, we are told 
in a short preface, was suggested by a then 
recent family bereavement ; alluding, it is 
probable, to the death of his first wife, to 
whom, it appears, he was united only a 
very short time. 

2. “The Loss of the Righteous lamented 
and improved ;” a sermon preached August 
the 10th, 1794, to a congregation of Dis- 
senters, (Particular Baptists,) at Ebenezer 
— Leeds, on the death of the Rev, 
William Price, their late pastor. 

3. “A Vindication of the Dissenters 
against the Charge of Democratic Schem- 
ing :” three letters to the Rev. W. Atkin- 
son, of Bradford, author of ‘A candid 
Inquiry into the Democratic Schemes of 
oa ened &e. The first of these let- 
ters a in a provincial newspa' 
with the signature Vinvex. The Vin- 
dication was enlarged, and repeatedly 
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published::im-a-separate form. The third 
edition, which is dated January 1st, 1802, 


cotitains an Appendix, in which the reve- 


rend’caluftiniator is‘made to a in the 
character! of ‘a felo-de-se. 
Mr: Parson’s let, the low scatrility 
of this with that 
self possession, and that dignified sarcasm, 
which we’ believe’ are characteristic, and 
poe must’ have ‘given him a decided 
advantage-over: an indiscreet 
and-¥iolent. 
4.°& Sermon, preached May the 20th, 
1804;) atthe Independent chapel, 
Blackburn, on the’ sudden Death of the 
Rev. James: M‘Quhae. 
- “The Temper: Of towards the 
Afflicted ;” ‘a ‘sermon preached at Salem 
chapel, Leeds; February 24, 1805. 

The Troe Patriot;” a sermon 

hed jat Salem chapel, ‘Leeds, on’ the 
ay, Wednesday, ebruary 8, 1809, - 

7. A jast Estimate of Man, the Rule 
of Christian Duty ;”'a sermon on the much 
lamented death of Mr. Robert Patterson, 
at Bongate-gate chapel, Alnwick, North 
umnibertand, 5, 1812. 


mon delivered at High-street chapel, Lan- 
caster, oedasioned ‘by the death of Mrs. 
Dawson,’ whe suddenly departed this life 
on ‘the second’ of Décember, 1826." 
‘The’ ordination ministers among the 
Jadependents, is, in’ general, an imteresting 
these ‘Occasions, the elders, 
more judicious pastors, are mos 
selected, to address the people, and to = 
a word of exhortation to the newly-chosen 
minister.. Mr. Parsons, as might have been 
expected, has often been engaged ‘in ser- 
vices of this kind ; and the following charges 


at the Ordination. of the 
Samuel Wydown, at York, April 18, 1797. 

A ‘Sérmon ‘to the church ‘and congrega- 
tion, at the Ordination of the Rev. Samuel 
Bradley, at Doncaster, Sept. 17, 1800. 

‘A: Charge’ atthe Ordination of the Rev: 
Edward Parsons, his eldest son, at Halifax. 

A Charge at the Ordination of the Rev. 
Jamés Parsons; his secend'son; at Yorke;t 
October 24, 1822. 

A Sermon tothe people atthe Ordination 


* An evisliont Memoir of this Lady, had been 
x lo the superintendency of the Rev. 


+ This is a revived interest of great mportance. 


of the Rev. Joseph Fox, at Hull, March 
24, 1827.1. 

The following extracts, taken from two 
of the discourses mentioned above, will 
convey, we think, a very fayourable and 
very just idea of the faithfulness which 
distinguishes ‘the public ministrations of 
Mr. Parsons. ‘The former is addressed to 
ministers, and the latter to hearers : 

“ Itis an awful fact, that the work of the 
ministry, as it ig sometimes pursued, pre- 
cludes all due attention to personal reli- 
gion; and is not unfrequently suffered to 
interfere with the private and domestic 
exercises of devotion, The man who is 
religious only in the pulpit, should never 
be seen there. For his own sake, he had 
better choose some other profession or 
calling, and no longer expose himself to 
the fearful consequences of preaching an 
unknown wi? 
preached and wrote under an 

sense and savour of the grace dis- 
in his and call to 
ministry. i uence 
that made kings their 
the eloquence that flashed with such mighty 
and irresistible conviction upon the long 
obdurate conscience,—the eloquence that 
brought the ineffable glories of atonin 
love to the view of the self-condem 
smner,—the eloquence that carried light, 
and peace, and consolation, and joy, and 
triumph, through scenes of darkness, con- 
fusion, and: woe, and. that exclusively ter- 
minated in the exaltation and glory of God 
the Saviour.”— Charge at, the Ordination 
of the Rev. J. Parsons, p. 38 and 39. 

* Tn addition ‘to all these particulars, the 
subjects of grace should seek mutual edifi- 
cation in their social intercourse with one 
another. The neglect of such intercourse 
is the subject of general and just com. 
plaint, There are churches, the members 
of which’ ‘have no -intereourse but when 
they assemble at the stated seasons of wor- 
ship. I, of course, except those who are 
occasionally brought together by other con- 
nexions and circumstances; and, also, the 
few who may meet in an ‘annual or occa- 
sional party ;—a party often including the 

contrariety. of sentiment and cha- 
racter the neighbourhood could afford ;—a 
y, to be distinguished in little or no- 
from the gay associations of the 
work but by the’ absence of the card- 
table;—a party, in which it becomes a 
matter of coartesy to avoid all 
tion upon the subject of religion, the 
high interests of our church union ;—a par- 
ty, the entertaimment of which — 
useless expenditure, and the —s 
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which only affords matter for subsequent 
censorious gossip ;—a party, which wears 
none of the B; istian fri 
ship, occasions days of bustle and disorder 
in the’ house, and su at the time 
the usual attention to the family altar. 
With such parties, therefore, I would have 
no fellowship. How otherwise could I 
say, ‘I have not sat with vain persens?’ 
how otherwise could I say, “1 am a com- 
panion of them that fear Thee? ‘In the 
saints, the excellent of the earth, is all my 
delight’ ******* 

“In defence of Christianity, many 
learned and elaborate books have been 
written, In defence of Christianity, many 
eloquent and powerful sermons have been 
preached and published. In defence of 
Christianity, imumerable, convincing, and 
irresistible arguments have been urged. 
Under the banner of Christianity, a mighty 
phalanx of the noblest advocates: have 
united in her defence. But, after all, for 
the best defence of the Christian cause, we 
must look to the man who lives im the cha- 
racter of a believer, and to whom the 
pastor of a church can make the same 
appeal, as the apostle makes to the Corin- 
thians, ‘Ye are our epistles, written mot 
with ink, but with the Spirit of the living 
God, known and read of all_ men.’ Such 
believers offer the most. eloquent pleas, 
the most convincing arguments ; they will 
prove the most successful and triumphant 
advocates in the cause of Christ, in whose 
characters, in whose tempers and deport- 
ment, the essential graces;-the holy and 
lovely virtues, of the religion of the cross, 
are to be seen embodied and alive.”— 
mon at the settlement of the Rev. J. Fox, 
at Hull, p. 76, 77, 79, and 80. 

Mr. has edited the works of 
Dr. Watts, Dr. Doddridge, 10 vols. 8vo. 
President Edwards, 8 vols. 8vo. jointly 
with: Dr. W. Williams; an Abridgment 
of Neal’s History of the Puritans, 1811, 
2 vols. 8vo. ; Simnpson’s-Plea for the Deity 
of Jesus and the Prinity, 1812 ;‘Charnock’s 
Works, 9 vols. 8¥O, 


INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF THE WESLEYAN 
MISSION IN’ NEW ZEALAND, DELINEA-— 
TING THE CHARACTER OF THE NATIVES. | 


(From the Sydpey Gazette, dated May, 1828.) | 


northern extremity, was plundered and de- | 
stroyed by a hostile party of natives, early 


ped of all their personal preperty> 
as com to e Society’s pro- 
perty to the rapacity of the marauders, pro- 
ceeded to New South Wales,,.thet they 
might there consult their brethren as to the. 
steps they should take, and procure @ #e- 
equipment of what they required. for. fiur- 
ther operations, As the Wangaroa. station 
had not been broken up by .a.regular 
authorized force, but, by. a lawless, banditti ; 
and demolition, was.,thus. to, be 
regarded as‘ an, adventitious, oceurnence, 
arising out of the tumultuous state, of things. 
which, prevailed atthe time it was re- 
solved that the. fust opportunity of recom, 
mencing the mission, with any, fa 

pe of its stability and.success, should 
be embraeed. Such an opening, presented. 
itself at ’Hokianga :(sometimes /written,.E 
Ho Ki Anga,)a place.om the western coast 
about: forty. miles .from Wangaroa- Bay, 
and abont fifty miles over Jandi, fromthe. 
Bay of Islandsi/ It..was. ascertained, that 
the inhabitants of that: neighbourhood. were 
numerous, amounting to, about 4000; that 


lages upon the banks. of a fine, navigable 
river, could be all, easily and, expeditiously 
visited an a boat; that these tribes, though 
independent of each. other, were at peace 
among themselves; and that, the. pringipal 


\not,..only 


Hohbs the 
Rev. James Stack and Miss Bedford, ac- 


clever and promising native*youth, who 
had sesided with them at Wangaroa, and 


Wesleyan Mission in New Zealand. 
| in 1827. | Of this disastrous event, a cir- 
| cumstantial aceount was published atthe 
| time. The Missionaries, who’ were | 

12 several tmbes, having their several, vil- 
| and. extensive . influence, 

| anxious that the.missionamies should, fix 
| their residence near -him, and. that, he, had. 
| engaged to protect them, to the utmost of 

rik 2B i pet tyr? 
With these favourable circumstances, 
| 09. the Se: 
| Pose of ship-building aad trading with the 
natives, the ietors: Of which, Thomas 
two hi merchants, ney, 
see the, mission .re- 
sumed in that part .of the.country, and 
kindly promised to render all. the assistance 
and eo-operation in. their power. These 
considerations induced. the missionaries, to ; 
fix upon ‘Hokianga. as. the. .seat-of their 
future operations ; and, -aecordingly,..the 

Tue first establishment formed. by the 

Missionaries m New Zealand, | 

which was at Wangaroa, a place on the | companied by Luke Wade and his wife, 

western side of the island, and.wear its | as confidential servants, and.’Hika, a ~ 
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had accompanied them to the colony, 
sailed in Octoher, 1827, for "Hokianga. 
They landed at Wahion, a spot not far 
from Patuone’s residence, and about thirty- 
two miles from the mouth of the river. 
Here they remained several months, but 
have since found it necessary to remove 
about six miles down the river, to a place 
called Mangungu, where they are now 
occupied in erecting a suitable dwelling, 
and forming a regular establishment. Their 
intention is to visit all the tribes within 
their reach, for the purpose of instructing 
them in the momentous truths of Chris- 
tianity, and to take under their immediate 
care and tuition as many of the native 
youth as they may be able to accommodate 
and support, some of whom it is hoped 
may hereafter become useful assistants in 
teaching their own countrymen. 

The following extracts from a journal 
kept on the spot, though not intended to 
give a complete account of the proceed- 
ings of the;mission, will nevertheless exhibit 
some of the difficulties attending the first 
formation of a missionary settlement in 
such a country as New Zealand; they will 
present also an engaging view of the sen- 
timents and manners of its inhabitants, and 
the — political events that have 
recently taken place among them. Such a 
view of a people, who live at our doors, 
with whom we have already begun to form 
commercial connexions of some magni- 
tude, and who are now gradually emerg- 
ing, through our instrumentality, from their 
ancient barbarism, cannot fail of exciting a 
general and powerful interest !— 

1827, Nov. 13th. After dinner, Matangi, 
Patuone, Warerahi, and- others, who have 
a military expedition in view, came and 
sat near our hut. We spake to them on 
the evils of war, but our arguments made 
‘no impression upon them; all our remon- 
strances and advice were unavailing. Ma- 
tangi said, “There is "Honghi; he has lost 
the use of one arm; yet he is going to bat. 
tle again; and by and by, when he has 
lost the other, he will go with his shoulders 
only.” This declaration he accompanied 

ith a peculiar and appropriate gesture, 
which of itself would almost have conveyed 
his meaning. They asked us of our origin, 
‘but could not allow that our forefathers 

must have 
coeval with our race. ‘What is the rea- 
-son,” said one, “that many of those New 
Zealanders who have lived with you, and 
have: been taught to read when young, have 
afterwards become as warlike in their dis- 
position as any other of us. If we do not 


go to war, we shall have no love for you, 
but if we turn our backs upon you and go 
away, then we shall think of you with 
affection ; and when we return home, 
should we find you all well, we shall ex. 
claim, E! ko to tatou pakeha E! Oh! 
our white people, Oh! Should we be killed, 
then you will mourn for us. Should you be 
killed bya strange party, then we shall.ex- 
claim, Aue! tai kua mara a tatou pakeha! 
Alas! our white people are killed! 
15th. Tepapatahi brought a native mat 
this morning, as a compensation for his 
fault in having quarrelled with us on 
Saturday. He informed us that his son 
died two days ago, and that the Mitin-~ 
= Atua, Missionary’s God, had brought 
im back to life again. “ Kua Mitingari- 
tia tuku tama iti.” ‘My son is become a 
missionary,” said he; “come, and hear 
what he says, and, if he talks as you do, 
then your God is in him.” This young 
man was reported yesterday by the natives 
to have been bewitched by us. We went 
to see him, and found him apparently in 
a state of mental derangement. As we 
approached him, he stared, and uttered 
incoherently, “Jesus Christ,” but in such 
a manner as scarcely to be understood by 
an European. He mentioned also a hea- 
then divinity, whose name is Baba. On 
our asking who Baba was, he replied, 
“The God that tumed the world upside 
down.” The natives have ‘a tradition that 
the world was once turned over. He also 
said, that he had been up in the sky, and 
had come down again, and that what we 
taught on religious subjects was very good. 
Tepapatahi inquired if this was the “sacred 
day,” for, said he, “he is determined to 
observe it like, you,” .As > 
tached t importance to what he said, 
and believed it to be from God, we tried 
to discover whether he had been on board 
a ship, or at the mission station. ‘The 
knowledge I have is derived from the God 
that is in me,” replied the man, “TI have 
had no intercourse with ships.” On our 
return home, we met several natives, who 
were full of inquiry concerning the “ Mitin- 
gari,” as they called him. 
18th. Being Sunday, we visited Horo- 
eke, the native mame of the place where 
Messrs. Raine and Browne’s establishment 
is situated. It is seven miles from Wai- 
hou, and twenty-five from the mouth of the 
river. Our object was to collect the Euro- 
and hold divine service. We found 
this impracticable, but spoke on religious 
subjects to those we met with. The coun- 
try we passed over between Waihou and 
Horoeke consists chiefly of bluff hills, 
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thickly covered on one side with timber. 
On the side facing the river they are more 
Page in their slope, and more sterile. 

rom their base to the stream, which in 
some places is nearly a mile, there is a 
swamp, thickly studded with bulrushes. 
The effluvia that are exhaled at low water, 
from the sides of the river, which are low 
and muddy, are exceedingly disagreeable 
and noxious. 

Patuone and Nene his brother were at 
Horoeke. They said that before Euro- 
peans came to New Zealand, the natives 
generally lived to a greater age than they 
do now. This was to refute what we had 
asserted as to “eternal life” being vouch- 
safed to them that embrace the gospel. 
They understood the term in its gross 
sense, and said it was good to live till 
their bones were rotten, and not die young. 
Having corrected the misapprehension, 
Nene said, Ka mea au kia ora tonu ki 
tenei ac kaia koutou e haere mai ai. I 
thought you came here that we might live 
for ever. He also said, if one New Zea- 
lander should come from the dead, and tell 
the same story that we did about heaven 
and hell, he would believe. 

19th. Tepapatahi requested us to go 
again to see his son. At our former visit, 
supposing him to be deranged, we gave 
him some medicine. This had the effect 
of composing him to sleep. His friends 
thought he was dying, but we found him 
better in mind, though exceedingly lan- 
guid in body. His family and friends 
manifested the most tender solicitude on 
his behalf. His wife, with an infant at her 
breast, was most disconsolate. 

20th. Taonui, who had engaged to put 
a fence round the louse which Patuone’s 
slaves are building for us, ‘was ‘requested to 
employ ten men. In the New Zealand 
language there is the T’e kau taki tah, the 
single ten, and the Te kau: taki rua, the 
double ten. overreach: Gis, 
he took advantage of this ambiguity, and 
employed Te kau taki rua, double ten, 

came this afternoon to sy, that the 
party wished to be paid. We did not 
notice the error in the number, knowing 
what excuse he would make; but on ex- 
amining the fence, we found it was not 
fastened in the usual manner; upon which 
we signified our determination to ‘have’ it 
Properly fastened, before we should’ pay 
or it. The party that had’ been employed 
to do the work became highly , and 
threatened to go and cut it all down, which 
we gave them full liberty todo. Taonui’s 
brother stripping himself naked, made two 


or three blows at the fenee of our present | 


hut with his hatchet, and then ‘ran off to- 
wards the new fence, where he vented ‘his 


fury by cutting a bundle of spare fencing. 


He then seized one of our axes and ran ‘off 
with it, saying, that should ‘be the Antu or 
payment for what ‘he had done. ‘ Taonui 
affected to be very angry with him, and 
called him the son of an angry parent. -‘ 
2ist. Taonui again brought his ‘party to 
be paid; but we told him that the axe 
which was taken away yesterday, and also 
a spade that was missing, must first be re- 
turned. He said this was unreasonable; 
but finding that we were infletible,\ both 
the articles were soon produced, and deli- 
vered to us. After having paid Taonti 
and his fencers, Patuone’s slaves téftised’ to 
do any thing more ‘at the house ‘till they 
were paid also. We referred the matter to 
Patuone, who advised us to pay them, and 
promised to send two more men to finish 
the house. He asked with great’ concern 
whether any thing unpleasant had occurred 
esterday, as he had heard that we had 
robbed. ‘The conduct of this chief, 
as a New Zealander, has hitherto been kind 
and honourable; but his’ brother Nene had 
the audacity to ask us to-day for a Autu 
or payment for the place on which out 
present tem dwelling stands. He 
made this demand on the plea of whatfage, 
Kia penei,’ Port Jackson, said he. 
We spoke to him -with so much warmth 
on the baseness of this: claim, that he said 
he would not call at our house for a long 
time, as’ he saw we were offended with him. 
24th. This last week we have been 
anxiously searching for 2 situation on which 
to fix our ‘permanent abode.  Patuone 
has pointed out'to us a place called Toke, 
which some ‘ad } but ‘the 
labour which’ would be requisite td make it 
at all commodious is more thah we could 
accomplish; and after all, its tenure would 
be somewhat precarious. There are seve- 
ral good sites for a mission ‘station to be 
found, but they'do not belong to Patuone. 
The place on which we now reside is low 
and liable to inundation, but we have 
sometimes thought of overcoming these 


From "Honghi Nehe, Tépui’s son, who is 
living with have téamt- many ‘ite- 
resting particulats respecting’ Wahgarda. 
Matapo’s breast was preked by ore of the 
meanest slaves in our valley. That part of 
the Ngatehunu, the Wangaroa tribe, that 
still remain” there, are living in a state of 
servile subjection to Honghi Hika. 
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natural disadvantages ‘by building upon 
piles. - However, we ‘cannot ‘yet finally de- 
termine, and are much perplexed “as to 
what we should do. 
| 
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wemt across the river fosee a 
from) the catarrli/ 
iled universally here for the 
last: .fortni are seduced)! toa 
most distressing condition. by it, 
ng;corect idea of the cause; .fanc 
that-the white sian’s God i afioting them. 
They. No skoutou tenet taru;”» 

order they attribute to the agency of ae 
divinity, either native or European. 
sufferings are greatly aggravated by the 
total disregard of all counteractive precau-. 
tions,’ Instead. of soothing the cough, 


tha hour: or: ‘twocwith us 
presenting to him two 
large his ears, he 
i iavhether king George) wore such. 
Being told did | not, “Why then,” 
said | you . think should wear 
thera?” He avfine Meri, a 
small: native weapon, made of green 
which peat bee he was keeping for the Rev. 
Samuel Marsden: 
On -speaking this’ evening: to 
Tepapatahiy and Tewaiti, two chiefs, on the. 
the globe, one of them. said, 
ithis true, pethaps mot, but Hon- 
ghi knows, for the bees! England. 
‘December 2d. of 
Wangaroa tribe,/who, on Tsion 
that people, Bed hither forrefuge. Am 
these was Tepui, our old chiefynwith: 
family,from whém we shave had/several 
visits:: “One of the natives complained that: 
sinee:the white, people came, among them, 
they liad: been. afflicted with’ disorders to 
which they, were (strangers befére} that their 
godicate sdut) their) breasts, but «did 
always kill them ;.but as for this he-he, this 
Ka | wl 
ura, 
net» anatikowtou\ ka: tae ki ta 


hve ben Patuone 
shewed us) several, were | ineligible. 
sumption, an d/ 
two: ayorite introduce: heroto Mts, Hobbs, 


Clarke, the tendent of the establish- 


ment. He be aved to us with great kind- 


ness, and shewed us the instructions he 


had received from his employers. They 
-are as follows :— 

© Should the missionaries have settled in 
our neighbourhood, we wish you to shew 
them every attention and civility on our 
behalf, and to afford them every assistance 
in your power; and for any work you may 
de for them, keep an account, and take 
their bill for the amount on the treasurer of 
the society here. 

“With respect to the conduct of the 
establishment, we trust you will be able to 
keep it as regular and orderly as possible ; 
and to this end it would be well to limit 
the’ issue of spirits, never giving to any 
man at one time igen to produce a 
bad 

request a particular attention to 
the strict» observance of the Sabbath: 
this has in one or two instances been 
broken ; ‘but never again for the sake of 
expediting any work of ours, let this be 


wate sawyers and carpenters too must 
be expressly forbidden to work for them- 
selves, as some.of them have hitherto done, 
on that day.. Wecan by no means allow 
it.. The ensign hoisted on that day must 
be understood to proclaim our wishes in 


Sigua) ST. R 
“Tuomas Rane. 
‘ Gorpon D. Browne.” 
Yo Mr. Clark, Superintendent, 
Horeke, 
Hokianga.” 
These very and liberal in- 
structions, lay us under very considerable 
obligations, and demand our most grate- 
ful:acknowledgmeuts to the gentlemen from 
whom: emanate. Muriwai was at Ho 
reke::Elesaid, “Do you like Waihou? Yor 
will be overflowed with ‘water as soon as it 
rains heavy. Is’ it a good thing to be in- 
sdlent?, The matives of those places are 
miost insolent, where they eat nothing but 
fern; have but one chief to 
protect you had ‘at Wangaroa, you 
will experience the same fate as you did 
there. As soon as. the natives of the Bay 
of. Island appeared, Tepui ran off, and left 
you to:shift for yourselves, and you became 
If you wish to be 
friendship of all the chiefs, 
by giving them liberal presents,” 
19th, At our return home from Horeke, 
we: found,,that) every one was talking of 
war. | A) large party. of the Ngapui are 
Ao be: on ae way from Wan- 
garoa, to seek satisfaction from Ngahu- 
ruhuru, for having sold his. daughter to a 
white: man, after she had been betrothed 
toa relative of Honghi’s.- 


! 
| 
| | 
make them bellow like calves,,and thus: by 
straining and ixritating the tender organs of . 
respirationy) simple often: lays the 
foundation of ani incurable disease. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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20th. Patuone told us it was true thata: 
party of fighting men were coming; ‘as 
had heard yesterday. He. advised ws to 
remove a mile and a half further wp: the 
river, where he himself now lives, and: 
where several Scotchmen, who once’ 
longed to the New Zealand Company's: 
establishment, together with some <runaw 
sailors, are also residing. «He ‘that 
case of an attack we should riot be safe’ 
here. We expostulated with Patdéone 
against the practice which prevails among 
the chiefs, of selling their daughters ; tox 
Europeans for muskets wder.: 
“But,” said he, “if I keep; my ter 
unpolluted, will King me’ 

wder and muskets, the things I 'want ‘so! 
much?” In geference to '-Ngahuruhotu, 
he said he acted wrong, because! he’ had! 
broken a New Zealand law, in ‘having 
disposed of his daughter to «man, 
when she was engaged »toanother, I> 
accompanied Patuone to his house, and’ 
found his wife rapidly hastening to’ her 
dissolution. One side her face; was’ 
much swollen, and her’ countenance -was’ 
very ghastly. After conversing with her, I 
in the tothe Father 
of the spirits of all , compassionate! 
to per this immortal 
of launching into: eternity. My: 
sinks at the sight of so many souls, on the 
right -hand and onthe: left, \perishing for 
lack of knowledge. “Awake, O arm of 
the Lord, put on strength!” I gave some 
medicine and a white shirt to the-dying 
woman. She wishes'to die im the shirt, 
that, as she says, her spirit may be:elothed 
in white. O! when shall New Zealanders, 
“clothed with white robes, and /palms in 
their hands, cry with a loud voice, Salva- 


tion to our God, which sitteth upon’ the | 


throne, and unto the Lamb !” 
2ist. This morning the matives! wereall- 
in great consternation, ‘it: being) reported: 
that a party was coming to yniurder 
secretly. Muriwai' and) several 
people, all armed, came up the iver, as’ 
e said, to our help, fearmg: we might be: 
indanger. E mea,” sdid he; te mitia+ 
garit ma tana paratkiti ahauce waka 
hana i te *hau,” the. Missionary ‘is a good 
thing, his blanket will’ keep ‘me! warm from 
the wind. “ Nard: néi,”» added 
“7{ meatu apau ra e mea kine te rangatera 
kotahi ;” See, did not Itelt you it wasia bad” 
thing to have but one chief? He déclared’ 
the natives here would not treat us as they 
did at Wangaroa, but would fight for us 
till death. He and-his party stationed 
themselves near our house all night, to 
protect us. While I'am writing this, at 


10 o'clock Iecean rear 
Muriwai in' close: conversation’ om! ational 

ies. fied! just: 
now idéwm the rivers which diteuthsth ee! 
has:likewise set Ngahuruburw im motion: 


| came» shim werd 


prevented from accomplishing thelr design 

by: his from 
this' motnifg; that-he: hadspentall 


this) 
woods} but found) cit? i 
sometimes’ ‘fell! imto: 


having ‘proceeded! ‘some! they 
united into one body having travelled for 
awhile sin ‘this marmer, would! 
spread themselves iistosrnall parties; that’ 


no definite track: eould” be By 
this imencutre> they’! baffied>cand .eladed 
their pursuers.» Asoowas convé?sing (with 
2 He’ 
instantly started’ at: the ‘sound, éxclaimingy: 
kua'pai te histike nei ‘emaramia f thabis,: 
report ofva'avdr party, itohdt? 
the samé moment; throwing: off this ‘dress, 
he ran off with albspeed for bis mrasket!! 
. December! Tepui: came this everiing:. 
He isa perfect picture of anxietpanlifdar'shhe” 
deel that for several he) had! 


he eats the’ others partysof: Teh’ 
hutai, thé salt nose tribe) toeday' to 
proteet him, blo wo qoT enw sesitt 

26: A man’ named Horm ceame vover’ 
from Wangaroa, to ‘demarid 


shoot. haste about! it,” said: 
you Doi you! think Ngapat;, 
( Honghi's'tribe,) will\everlet you rest?” 

9270) Patuone’supri died this 
morning. He sent to 
fasten the coffin; she’ isto. be 
buried) It::is made ‘something ‘like a ‘box, 
a8 to allow her ‘being placed inthe 
usual) sitting» posture of’ the Zealand’ 
dead. We' found’ at Patuone’s® residence 
many who: Hdd: come to condole with: him. 
We all went across) the! pro» 
ceeded to a small bank, where the coryise 
was placed. i ered with a 


| 22d. escaped deathotle 
night | before ‘last; 5A) hostile 
| 
upon eanmg’ on Dis et; 
eats sante state lof tepidas 
tion alarm; (sitting . behind)! actuft of 
reeds ‘to. screen himself: from observation, 
and! holding his ‘musket lin .Ofie while 
ruhura the musket ‘he hadoreceived 
danghter. vappeartince: excited’ the 
suspicion ' of) Teput, whe thoughtohe 
come a8) a !spy,2and (declared vhe owould: 
| 
| | | 
how having the head oiled an 
: dressed in feathers, and the face concealed; 
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ge 


teal:sorrow. We could ‘not 
mingling: our feelings with those of the 
mourners; these 
effusions of .grief, they address themselves 
to” the «dead» body, as’ if; the:pefson ‘were 
still living,» and’ ‘knew they ‘said. 
Patuone seemed» gratified by our visit, and 


this -morning. »Patuone’s 
wife-was to be removed! the tapu, 
or sacred which cere was to be 
Messrsy Raine , 


at the affair; but in less than four hours he 
This 


true, It appears: that son: had: been 
eating some ‘narcotic fniit, the effects of 
which, it-was thought by the natives, would ; 
rove fatal. ‘The cireumstance<s0 
y affected “Honghi, | whose family losses 
have been severe, that he resolved, in. case” 


of his -son’s!death, to shoot himself: “This»} ta: spoil; large 
ummediately marched off 


we foand to be the'origin of the report: 
19, We have at ‘length fotnda suitable’ 
Tt is 


called Mangungu;- and: is. about, 6 miles 


from Waihou, in a noith «westerly direc- 


tion, and one ‘tnile from’ Messrs. Raine 


se ren never 


is centrical, and will enable us to visit 
without all wth tribes of ’Hoki- 
anga. spot we itched upon 
which .a\boat.can come either at low or 
ae From this beach the ground 
cnt te over mck 


} infront there is a. fine river, which, at hugh 
water, is @anile:wide, and where a vessel 
}:@f 400 tons may lie within a hundred yards 
of our house,)./The land .is. tim , but 
and. there.is sufficient ectly 

t is:.at spresent roperty ekemete, 
rand :Wanekana, near relatives of 
Patuone. .We saw. yesterday, 


chad the boundary'line pointed out ; 
agreed to take ts and 
as the Autu, or 


or*those of his friends. He told 
me toalay, thatvhis father had been in 
— of a hundred ts; in all 
which he had distinguished himself by 
killing the first: man, and conquering the 


4 chief; that ches never. fought without being 


wounded, but neither wounds, nor loss of 
blood, could: chill his heroism ; and that, if 
compelled to :flee, always seen 
covering the retreat. -He spoke of Taonui, 

terms.’ sai at once, 


of saf 


A sAoparty! from. ‘Bay of Islands, 
tarhe over last week, stole, on their 
Treturn, slaves, belonging to 
and musket they bad with 
pthem. The:"Hokianga natives view this as 

a great insult offered Ngahuru- 
bure-and -his'son,' with two others, are gone 


toa, to \demand-\its restoration, 
by ebbing their comeéra: when 


man’s death: reached 
it-was resolved that it be 


and Browne’s establishment, Its situation 


revenged ; and with this view, 400 fighting 


| 
f the 
t 
given 
| } was 
| 
a. fine prospect ; 
| tow tha! south-east for. about 12 miles, 
apd.to the north-east for about 5 miles, 
if 
| 
req us*to.come ‘again . to-morrow. 
Captain Clarke: fired- several’ great. guns on 
i 
i 26.. Nothing pleases Patuone so much 
i as to talk-to.him. about fighting, His eyes 
instantly :begin sparkle, and he expa- 
H ment, 1 syoung? man, a, } tiates with» great fluency, either on his own 
loaded a blundetbuss: very vheavily, and 
beat a stick: into the month of it, till it-was 
tightly jambed im, thinking. by this’ means 
to makeva very loud report. natives 
warned’ hin» | danger, and told him 
that if Ke fired: he» would» ¢ertainly : hurt 
himself; but: his pride’ would: not permit 
i him to a his’ folly; or hesitate 
to fulfil: his cimtentions The. result-.was, 
i that the piece ‘burst,and a large fragment | 
entered: his» thigh,cand. broke the bone. | 
Still persisting‘in his bravado, heonly laughed 
| 
4 remarkabley ascas New’Zealander, for the 
1828; Jan. few! days ago, it was 
reported that “Honghi:was dead. » But we 
asrertmned be rim o was not 
| 
| 
youre 
slands 
| 


further seemed likely to occur. 
Waremu arrived, which was on the 
day, he expressed the strongest dissatisfac 


inning of strife is like the le 
out of water ;” so-it was in this i 
shots were fired on both sides, till 
length Muriwai, was acting as a paci- 
ficator, was wounded, and fell. Seppiving 
he was killed, our natives, who were un- 
ported by the Waima tribe, (they hav- 
ing fled as soon as things assumed a serious 
aspect,) became highly enraged, and though 
they were before giving way, they 


our Mission premises at Wangaroa. Here 
the contest terminated, Patuon¢ anti Nene 
immediately took the body of the fallen 

and, though an enemy, made great 
lamentation over him: as a further mark of 


i 


E 


4 


one Missionary lose his life, by the 
natives revenging themselves upon us for 
any loss that might sustain in con- 


with him, he would not fire a si 
not fire a single 


3. 
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‘ men were collected together, and formed into | remeve to a pa at Horeke, and there, by 
} two divisions, one commanded by Toi, the | uniting in one body, — —- 

called b s, King ’ mation . bei - 
diveet i arrived | tuoney we resolved upon an immediate 
first at Waima, where Patuone and several | removal to Maugungu. In. this state of 
other chiefs, together with many of their | general commotion Warerahi called upon 
men, were assembled. After Toi had | us, and with a countenance which bespoke 
| robbed the natives of their potatoes, &c. | the coneern he felt, expressed his fear as to 
a reconciliation took place, and nothing : and driven from 
however, that he 
t 
- at Maugungu two 
on wi ol for ving © peace on 
such easy terms, and prevailed upon him 
to break the gtr was also ex- 
tremely insolent to Muriwai, intimating 
Gut 
idea of the "Hokianga tribes attempting to 
E defend themselves against his power. 
That day, however, mabe over with 
nothing more than hard words ; but on the 
following day, the 16th of March, a quar- 
rel took place between the Bay of Islanders | were for peace, but it was very doubtful, 
and pele neg At first it did | whether they would prevail over those who : 
not appear likely to lead to bloodshed, but | were athirst for war. Muriwai, who lay 
wounded near us, said it was well we had ; 
removed to Maugungu, as we were now 
within reach of the great body of the na- 
as we - been at Wangarea. it 
Clarke, are fortified by 
several pieces of cannon, resolved, in case 
defend 
himself to the last extremity. We must not 
omit to state, however, to the praise of this 
tleman, that he declared, if he t t 
urned round u er 0 ents WI 
as a hutw for Muriwai. Wareumu re- 
ceived two balls, and by the seeond, which 
passed hae his throat, was killed. As 
’ soon as he fell, ali his followers retreated, At nine o’clock on Friday morning, the 
leaving nine of their companions dead | 22d, a canoe, with about sixty warriors, 
upon the field, amongst whom was Oro, | passed our house, and went up the Waima 
the chief who commenced the pillage of | river, to join the Mahuriburi tribe, who 
\ the bodies of their own relations. 
viler sort, came to Waihou, and sung the 
pihe, or funeral ode, as >> 
great joy at the vietory they obtained 
over the Bay of Islanders; proclaiming at 
the same ume, in. the most. extravagant 
intimated, that we be no safe 
at Waihou, as all the tribes inteuded to 
121.—vom, xt. € 
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arded the as €x 

t 
‘alt of rian a 
v tion’ forWwar, 


ral, vocates ‘for peare, ‘partly on ‘tlie 
ground of family alhance ‘and partly fron 

le ‘of general’ policy.’ They ‘felt 
i t ‘the "Hokianga’ use 
were then near relations ; 
and this disinclination to war was confirmed 
by an opition, that if ‘the’ inhabitants of 
this ‘part of the island ‘were’ to’ wedken 
themselves by ‘mutual quarrels, the natives 
of the south-east coast, hearing of ‘their 


‘dissensions, would come in a large body, 


and exterminate them But 
recomme the 
of 


ity and friendship, 

@d tustoms’ New Zeal 
which pind the force of law, required them 
to ea chief Ta fallen, and his 
‘avenged.’ Thi this extremity 
they had applied tothe and de- 
sine to become arbitrators ofthe matter. 
Accordingly, ‘the Rev. Henty Williams 
and Mr. Davis, acéom ‘the 
Bay of Islanders, who: amounted to five or 
six well arméd, to 


Waima, where t y arrived on Friday the 
22d, and encamped near eh in which 


the pow It may be 
rigid what the ‘natives ‘call 


stockade made of the 
trunks of trees, usually situated’ ‘upon 
the summit of a high hill; diftical of access, 


Tt was a fortification of this kind in which’ 


selyes; there was about 4 men, 
— ‘the Ma- 
uriburi tribe. Friday Saturday were 

Ci sh be 
one. On the ‘latter day,” Mr,’ Clark’ and 
Mr. Kemp arrived from the Mission station 
at Kere-Kere. On Sunday we received 
note, that ‘our’ boat’ might "be 
sent to Waima. The following “momitig 
we started at day-break’:' as we drew fiear 
the place, we wére gravély informed ‘by 
some nativés in a canoe, that three ‘han- 
dred Bay-of-Islanders had killed, and 
that the rest had fled ; but,'though we had 
heard tremendous firing as we were going 
up the river, which ‘we cotild riot accounit 
for, yet’ knowing that no reliance could: be 
Placed on such apcqunts fom the ‘natives, 
we proceeded onward. ‘When we got 
within sight Of ‘the pa, we met onr friends 


from the Bay of Islands, took. them on 


board, and by six o’clock in the evening 
arrived safe at Maugungu. 

We received an interesting account of 
what had taken place on the field of action. 
The chiefs behaved in a very becoming 
manner? those from the Bay of Islands 


declared, that as the e of "Hokianga 
were’ their relations and friends, they had no 
wish to fight with them. After much dis- 


cussion, it was at length agreed, that peace 
should ‘be proclaimed on Sunday. Pithe 
Missionaries remonstrated against this, and 
recommended that the public proclamation 
of ‘peace should be deferred till Monday. 
This was consented to, and both parties 
remained quiet during "the Sabbath, and 
listened with attention to the instructions of 
the Missionaries. As soon, however, as 
the flag, which is always hoisted on that 
day, was taken down, they commenced 
firing, and’ ceased not all night. It being 
customary on such occasions for individuals 
to single out: those whom they dislike, and 
shoot them clandestinely, there was reason 
to fear that some mischief would be done. 
The Missionaries, whose tent was pitched 
im the centre of the Bay-of-Islanders’ 
camp, had indeed requested the natives, on 
their deciding upon peace, to break the 
balls off their cartridges; but this advice 
was evidently not taken, as balls were kept 
flying over their heads all night. On Mon- 
day morning the chiefs of note, belongin 
to both parties, met together in token of g: 
will, on which occasion several spetdeen 
were made. It was still doubtful, however, 
whether an engagement would take 
or ‘not, “till the “Bay-of-Islanders, at the 
command of their chiefs, fired several tre- 
mendous volleys in the air, and turned their 
backs on’ Waima, to retum home. The 
firing was answered by corresponding vol- 
my from the pa, \An accident occurred at 
j juncture, which was calculated to inter- 
rupt these pacific tokens. A ball struck 
ny ground ' an aged chief of the Bay 
of Islands. “it ‘being supposed that this 
shot-was intended to hit some person, a 
Lrg deat of irritation was produced. But 
-Islanders were satisfied with the 
— firing several shots near the people in 
the pa, Hadanyone been killed, a general 
engagement ‘would ‘inevitably have ensued. 
Happily this was not the case, though it is 
truly ‘astonishing, that nearly a thousand 
undisciplined’ savages should have been 
brought together under such circumstances, 
and with their passions so much - inflamed, 
and: that they should! be firing at random 
for twelve hours in a hostile manner. Nene 


-said, that: Ngahuruhuru ought nat to” haye 


gone without the concurrence of his friends. 
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28. We hinongnin taken into the Mission 
females, Taki and Motio, 


slave, and the other the daughter, of | they 


Te = of them formerly resided 
wil us at angaroa. 

29. Nghahuruhuru returned to-day. His 
unexpected a at Pinia, where 
’Honghi now is, excited 

from a supposition ta ting 

i’s house, he 
errand ; al his oid neighbours con 
temptuously asked, “* What is this slave 
come here for?” ‘Another “ His 

conduct is not like a slave, for he has come 
in the face of danger to recover his stolen 
property. If he were gathering cockles for 
ora ag as we are, (alluding: to the servile 
obedience they are ‘required(to pay to 
’Honghi,) you might well call him a slave.” 
affair had ha at t 
that the slaves’ homewards, 
one of them having been severely beaten, 
because he refused to give ap his. musket. 
His comrade made a fire, aud steamed his 
body in hot moist leaves, to mollify the 
bruises ; a process that is eustomary among 
them in such cases, .Ngahurubum met 
with them on their way back to ‘Hokianga. 
This chief informs us, that’’Honghi is, re- 
duced to a mere skeleton, and: eannot live 
more.than another month; but that, not- 
withstanding his extreme debility of body, 
he declares “his heart is not small at all,” 
meaning, that his heart. 
to fight as ever, 

30. An old. chief, Tekaweka, ; robpemved, 
that a man who had no daughters, obtained 
but little benefit from the, white. people. 
“ Ki te ware pakeha said he,’ who is,that 
at the white .man’s house2.ko snea 
what is his name? Hae, haej; e,tamame 

ana ; yes, yes, he has daughters,» Our 
youths,” he added, “ have .no wives left; 
the white people are taking them all.” , I 
asked a man, whether his son, if allowed 
to become one of our domestics, would be 
obedient, having frequently witnessed. his 
disobedient uct towards his father. He 


replied, ‘ Ko tana rongonga ia he tangata 
ke panei ka tono & i tana matuo chore ¢ 


te ~— ko ta. Nw tirani ritenga.” 


“ The thing he will listen to isa stranger. 
But if his father or mother orders him:to 
do any thing, he will not listen, but will 
throw stones at his father. This:is how 
New Zealanders act.” 

February ist. Muriwai called 


to-day 
with his son Kaitoke (eat worms.). He 


asked if we had sent for a Missionary to 
be stationed at Paramaita, the place where 


he resides, to have plenty 

of the chiefs’ children residing with \us, as 

ey would be.a security to us. 

to send two. of his own, a son 

ter, who are from 4 to.15 
went to, Hutakuru, of 

Taonui.. I was.cohyersing with this chief 

on the goodness of God, whep. his, brother 

said, “Ae / inate tini turore gto,nei,” 

hencethe infinite: number, o 

| down.” We hard}: ever of 


imdeed a sacred. people 
4th. Patuone wishes 
about ten years, of age, to live with us; 

she would not come. to-day, thor 


to have n but chiefs’ daughters, %: 
10th. ; Pa! "and. all. his party, are 

Bay, of Islands, 
re’s lands, for some. duct of his 


six years. of age, rere putting the 


a5 


w. ano! pe 
who howeyer had recovered, ap- 
plied. it daughter Taonm’s,, who. is 
effects the influenza, It is not three 
weeks since Taonui, buried one, of his 
a] > daughters, a fine young ‘woman 3, I 
saw the box, in which, she, is placed; it is 
ornamented all over with leaves. of books 
and portraitsy taken out of the Magazines. 
Muriwai overtook me.on my return, and 
wished. to talkabout, buying and selling ; 
but I would not converse on ‘these 
About, two 9’elock. this moming a 
the fiver, with a party, 
get something) for, themselves, 
had shot, himself, because, his, wife had 
committed adultery... 
The alive, who returned 
to me the partic 
of the eath of this unhap mgt sat 
E mata ana kara!” - Father is dead! 
i father is dead! The widow seemed quite — 
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said the natives, 


we meer of an inundation, 


worse, they resolved to.rema 
now became conscious of, his approaching 


Foon” by his. ma 


ng | ‘expected they would be attacked after his 
death; but exhorted them,.if they should 
be, never to-yield to.their enemies, however 
hum they might be, as it. was only thus 


honour, gives a faithfal 
sous to 

a0 
sossq 
jo-y"l 9 
bas 229 
bas 
igtav9e 


ils bivo 
wo ni sosl 
ot 
bes 
= 


ide New Zealand, at the 
deathoof, athief, forsome'of his surviving 
kills several of his poor 
relations -or: neighbours: ‘The followers of 


’Honghi,; of immediate de- 
He.| struction, stiutotherhselves up in their pa, 
|| or fortified -place;) and: began’ 


to block up 
all the ways thioh led to it. To allay their 
fears, Pataone and thie other chiefs ordered 


their mento rembin quiet in their houses, 
Os) Corpses « thawever, approa 


assured however, by Patuone, that no evil 
meditated | they admitted 


“ | 
Be equrageous! Be. courage- | 
| oy owing ‘ats Wen A af rank 
OU, OLE, water, you,with gee, 
| Januar sheen destroy 
| istst oft mot! 
| of this: place 
heads, with a view. to, er the people 
_ 22, The pemons.we,. sent down the river 
our; boat, tg,take our letters on board the: ~ 
| the J 1 ‘Wr Matangi’s. Tis RS \ AN 
re the journal, spluch the preced- | 
0) 
| sat length pumbered with 
the valley... A part natives 
on, inst Wane, when 
| react i. 2 
| and’ his party feached, Wangatpa ,on 
| 4th. of March ;. they were griened 
. their 
was pear how 
| he said he never was in better 
ints in his Jife. On. the following day 
ititended to d but finding hi 
| compamons. on s 
were e in binding up 
i hi 
implements of war, amongst which was ed 
m paying that respect to the remains 
the chief, which is customary : 
they were inclined to hurry over the funeral 
| 


existence, ‘faw is Hut im- 


phi 


Cod, the’ 


Kiarowalsosaid' | d 


body of Oro, the fellow: that ‘robbed. 
There now, you have just got hutu’ 


Missionaries at Wangaroa. 
man that robbed you at Wangaroa.” the grace of 


& 


+4 TLE 


to us, 
of the 


home full 
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. For this mes 
were severally rebuk 
bet; ‘and several days were | ‘That man mantio ele 
And graced with all hy camadd;): 
eping, lacetatiing: their | the progeny end Belt 
, Tiki, a son-of ture and opera 
d at Waimia, adi the ‘mind, with 
a chief of the Hon, as @ ected 
he events, 
were som ie a) 
stolen by.the nat 
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vest, is conviction sins This, which, 
with its progress and effects, a 
and powerfully described 


Paul, the peveh the 


admits of various degrees, sometimes even 
bordering on despair, but it always involves 
in itself the alarm of conscience—the de- | his 
ductions 


Conscience, éver when nothing exists to 


"regulate its admonitions but the social law, 


asin savage states, is so active a principle 
in the human: mind, that 7 


has assumed. the-title of the law..of» ho- 
nour, But under the operation of Chris- 
tianity,) it partakes of aonoblerand 'moré 

an. intelligent social: being; but:as 
by, ithe» an 
accountable morab agent... Nay, 
represents: binhas.a 
and amenable to the code.of moral govern- 


man, are in 30 hdly, 
good, that they “immediately~ obtain the 
acquiescence neason,':and thus, as moral 
enactments, bind) man) to obetlience, 9 > 
)|Butcnow, there is not only a moral con- 
viction..of sia, but.an.alarm on the con- 
science, | dieis led by an mward influence, 
for: »which-he cannot account; and whieh ‘he 
in: yain:‘seeks fo,control; to’ look into his 
his — he 
searches: otigyneglected scrptnres, * to 
of tye holy Spat, 
2 abce t, turns to 
consternatidn, finds the sentence of con. 
oe recorded in every page. He 
himself_in a new light ;. every 
mites, ¢ommandment rises up in judg- 
ment against him, and every denunciation 
of Divine vengeance on the transgressors, 
be directed at him- 
Mises 0} on to 
and; in‘a’ condition bordeting on’ despair, 
he ex¢laims, * Oh! wretched man that I 
am, who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death 1” 
. From this most deplorable state of mind 
he is rescued by the “glad tidings of sal- 
vation.” The “message of peace the 
all-sufficient sacrifice of the glorified Re- 
deemer, is brought home to his heart, and 
he throws himself at the foot of the’ cross, 
crying, “ Lord, be merciful to me, a sin- 
Though he is now in some degree 


consoled by a faint and distant hope of 
redemption, still he doubts if it be possible 
that so great a sinner as himself can be 
pardoned; and this doubt, aided by the 
continued, and even increased alarm of 
a powerful ascendancy in 
is a most critical period 
wit sinners under conviction ; and there 
are many instances in which men have 
been known to be so far influenced by this 
doubt, as to give up all for lost, and either 
return:to a course of sin with despair of 
amendment, and the seeming impossibility 
of the commandments, and walk- 
ore God with a perfect heart; or, like 
others, fall 

refuse to be co 

Such is the distressing period of convic- 
tion’; and now commences what is 
a ‘state ‘of religious feeling, for the con- 
science being awakened and alarmed, all 
the faculties and powers of the mind ‘be- 
come interested in so momentous a sub- 
ject, as the eternal destination of an im- 
mortal soul. 

Man is a rational being, and, after the 
first impulse of accusing conscience, he 
will proceed to make deductions from the 
operation of that reason with which he has 
been endued by the bounteous hand of his 
benevolent Creator. These deductions, 
though they differ in various individuals 
i. to their education and disposi- 
tion, yet sin substance agree in the 
fotlowing 

1. allen from original 
righteousness, and is debased and degraded 
as a moral’ agent, since God, as a 
being, could not, consistently with this his 
immutable’ attribute of ection, create a 
creature so weak, sinful, and degraded as 
Than ‘now appears, ; or have ordained, in a 
world . otherwise perfect, so much moral 
disorder as is now visible in the economy 
of human. affairs. Therefore, reason comes 
to the conclusion, that the moral disorder 
must have arisen since the creation of all 
things ; and as the brutes and lower — 
of animated beings appear happy, and 
proportionably obedient to the law by 
which they are governed, that man was the 
cause of his own degradation. This de- 
duction he finds amply confirmed by the 
testimony of scripture. 

2. Man, thus far gone from original 
righteousness and rial cannot be ex- 

> perfect law, which requires- 
aiming obedience, together with the ne- 
and essential concomitants of love 

to God, and love to man.. Such is the 
second conclusion of reason, from the 
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nature of God, as a just and holy Being, 
and the nature of man as a rational. and 
accountable agent. Therefore impartial 
justice demands the ment of iniqui+ 
ty, in the sentence of condemnation on the 
offender. This conclusion is confirmed by 
the universal testimony of the oe 
— the whole dealings of 


a a being the natural inability of 
man to satisfy the demands of Divine jus- 
tice by unsinning obedience, from a willing 
heart, to the requirements of the law, the 
third deduction of reason is: That »unless 
some satisfaction be made to the immuta- 
ble justice of God, for the defaleation on 
the part of man, the whole human’ race 
must be by law condemned, without the 
possibility of pardon. This "deduction is 
amply confirmed by the testimony of serip~ 
ture in the reiterated denunciations of God 
all “ iniquity and 
of men.” 

4. If such a satisfaction ean be made, 
and a perfect oblation offered for the broken 
law, a guarantee given that Divine justice 
is satisfied, and a promise that this obla- 
tion shall be efficient to the forgiveness and. 
smmey justification of all those who em+ 

race it with faith in its efficacy ; -such a 
declaration would be received with all ne- 
cessary caution, and reason would proceed 
to examine its claim to authenticity, on the 
points of power, obedience, and. humanity, 
Since it isclear, that the full and perfect satis- 
faction can only be made by some oné|in the 
character of the offending race. This:in- 
dividual, perfectly answering all the condi- 
tions required, is found in the person of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus ‘Christ. On 
examining his claims by the testimony of 


scripture, reason finds him perfectly suited . 


to the law-condemned'sinner’s, wants, and, 
without doubt or scruple, takes him as the 
all-sufficient atonement and oblation for the 
sins of the world. 

And now the heart is usually melted 
with adoring gratitude, at that mercy and 
love of the Father, which gave his only-be. 
= Son to be a propitiation for our sins. 

mory now begins to unfold its. stores, 
and, with penitential tearsy the awakened 
sinner recounts the mumerots instances of 
providence and grace of which he has)been 
the subject in days past ;)and he sees; with 
wonder and admiration, the hand of God, 
in circumstances, in which, before, he only 
beheld the uncertain direction .of .a blind 
and wayward chance. His soul is deeply 
affected by these gracious discoveries; and 
by the experience of the past, he ventures 
to take courage in the prospects of ‘the 


future, and | pours: forth his humble 

must we hete forget’ the influence 
of Christian” experience. As’ the 
process of conviction is: the) real. work of 
the Spirit of Godon the soul; every’ ful 


with | of ‘the omind is 


itself, its irregular: movements ‘and 
uncertain 
bably is, 'the connecting the 
immortal soul, and the ‘frail and perish 
bedy.) than, hang 
the affections, gives the sense of hope 
can find no just eause fot these 'inequali- 
sensation can’by reflection, 
and the exeréise ‘of: memory, «distinguish 
that darkness which. isocaused ‘by the oaccu- 
sation of | conscience, from’ the 
which is ‘the result of imagination. » Thus 
frames aad often: cause of those 
frames cetings mi uin the 
experience , of Christians; 
carefully frome 
perfect work of the Spirit df: 
From: this: view ‘of the subject :reli- 
gious feoling, we may come with cortinty 
the ‘general conclusion, that! where the 
awakened,’ the 
reason thoroughly convinced, and the heart 
broken by ai sense of guilt, the work: of the 
Spirit of God is begun inthe heart, which 
vours, rayéry rfected in: righ~ 
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Sint is, noteiay ~characteristic 
of. human nature; in whatever, station of 
society, to. court poverty and. obscurity, 
rather than to agg when presented, the 
glare which wealth diffuses, and the honours 
which genius has won. It is repugnant to. 
the feelings and the animal instincts of our 
nature.. It.is. contrary.to the evidence of 
experience, the dictates of selfishness, and. 
the:‘bias;,of the,.inclination. The motives. 
which stimulate aetion and rouse industry, 
are numerous and diversified, as in 
may lead, or necessity enforce. The in+ 
fluences which almost insensibly ‘actuate 
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‘suppose Christianity to be a religion that 
fills the ideas of those who embrace its 
faith, with monastic gloom and moping 
melancholy, by the sombre realities it dis- 
‘closes, the views and pictures it exhibits of 
the destitution of man, and the deplorable 
miseries attendant on his condition, They 
think it may be valuable and acceptable to 
some persons, such as monks and ascetics, 
to attend its austerities, and meditate on its 
‘announcements, but quite inconsistent with 
the scenes of active life, or the laws of 
polished society, To the poorer classes, 
“ men of low degree,” they think it may 
be useful in those particulars, wherein it 
comports with their system, and confirms 
their opinions, while it inculcates a rightful 
subordination of rank, and cheerful subjec- 
tion to rulers and governors, They allow, 
that it may have a good tendency to sober 
their passions, to civilize their manners, 
and to rectify those superstitious delusions, 
which, in former times, were so prevalent 
amongst them ; but to its higher operations, 
its sublimer productions, they neither give 
credence nor belief. They view religion 
through a false and indistinct medium, as 
inimical to true enjoyment and rational 
happiness, without considerjng that it is a 
perfect solecism in language; for religion 
will ennoble the mind where it makes its 
abode, and open to it objects brighter and 
fairer than can be presented by any other 
channel of communication, will lead it 
into a region of happiness and felicities 
unlimited by time, and unbounded by 
space, which unassisted philosophy could 
not have explored, nor unaided - reason 
have discovered ; and which, by throwing 
open an ampler and more extended sphere, 
in which to expatiate in the ‘knowledge of 
immortality, and of a Divine mediator, 
through whom clemency may be obtained 
from the“ offended Governor of the uni- 
verse, will enlighten the understanding, and 
instruct the reason ; refine the imagination, 
and inform the judgment; expand the 
ideas, and elevate the affections, to an high- 
er tone, far beyond the accustomed limits. 
Religion will never lose any thing by com- 
parison with the world, whether we view 
their respective merits in raising man in 
the scale of enjoyment, in life or in death, 
as his conduct on earth, or his guide to 
immortality. 

When the influences it emits are prac- 
tical, and its operations abiding, it becomes 
the consoler and sustainer of man under 
exigencies the most painful, under calami- 
ties the most distressing, bereavements the 
most heart-rending, disappointments the 
most soul-subduing, of which it is possible 


to form a conception, or realize an estimate. 
We may see abundant confirmation of this 
remark, in the character and life of Chris- 
tian martyrs, men valiant for the truth, 
men who have met adversity in her harshest 
form, sufferings in the most excruciating 
torture, and death in its most terrific atti- 
tudes, We may observe, that he who 
reposes his trust in God, and relies on the 
promises made to penitence, has a prin- 
ciple’on which to rest, and a vitality within 
him that will remain unmoved by death, 
and unimpaired by the rapid march and 
silent lapse of time. It was this sacred 
religion which is transmitted to us, that was 
the support and consolation of the holy 
and magnanimous apostle, when led bound 
to Jerusalem, in prospect of tortures, im- 
prisonment, and death; and which was his 
comfort and guide “in weariness and 
painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger 
and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and 
nakedness.” 

These are not the ravings of fanaticism, 
or the sayings of a man ignorant and un- 
educated in human learning, and in the 
existing philosophy of the times, and 
incapable of comparing the faith which 
he embraced, with the one rejected and 
despised. The apostles, as well as num- 
bers in the after-history of the church, 
in vindication of their principles, braved 
death, and remained unawed by the most 
excruciating punishments that human in- 
vention could devise, and displayed a forti- 
tude and equanimity that astonished their 

rsecutors, and surprised their enemies. 

ese illustrious men were inspired by the 
same hopes, animated by the same pros- 
pects, and sustained by the same soul- 
enlivening Spirit, that is offered for the ac. 
ceptance of the meanest sincere penitent, 
in pursuing the same toilsome journey, 
and prosecuting the same arduous career. 
These blessed and holy feelings, this sacred 
unction, proceeds not from any earthly 
source, neither from the frigidness of 
stoical apathy, nor the pride of philoso- 
phical bravery; it is the gift of God, an 
emanation from his own exhaustless ful- 
ness, 
Christian greatness in death can only be 
sustained by a large infusion of practical 
religion. Worldly principles, combined 
with an inextinguishable desire for fame, 
might impregnate the dying spirit of a 
Socrates with a rash and fatal heroism, 
when immersed in the darkness of nature, 
unaided by a better light; but it can 
never produce specimens of that “joy and 
peace in believing,” which have marked 
the exit of many pious and devoted Chris- 
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tians; it can give no prospect and firm 
assurance of the mansions of the redeemed, 
“the city of the living God,” it can give 
no certain testimony to the reunion, and 
delightful companionship, of good men in 
a future and happier state. 

T. Ro—ce. 


Leicester, Nov. 12, 1821. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE CHARACTER OF THE 
APOSTLE PAUL. 


As the apostle Paul has always been re- 
garded as the most eminent and successful 
Christian minister that ‘ever lived, and also 
as possessing great originality of character, 
it must be a profitable exercise to survey 
its most remarkable features. The cha- 
racter of Paul is very strongly marked in 
the New Testament, partly in his own 
matchless writings, and partly in the history 
which is given of his actions, Writers 
most commonly develop their principles in 
their productions, and often their peculiar 
disposition also. There may be exceptions 
to this rule, but they must be very rare; 
for he must be an adroit hypocrite indeed, 
who can effectually conceal his character in 
a voluminous production, and in the case 
of St. Paul we are entirely free from appre- 
hensions of this kind; for the “ Acts” of 
this apostle, as recorded by others, corre- 
spond precisely with the principles exhibited 
in his own epistles. 

The conversion of Paul to Christianity 
is an event so very extraordinary in its cir- 
cumstances, and so decisive in its influence 
on his character, that it is impossible to 
pass it by without notice. Prior to that 
event, he had exhibited symptoms of un- 
common depravity. He himself declares— 
and we have no authority to question the 
truth of his asseveration—that he was “a 
blasphemer, a persecutor, and injurious,” 
and the “ chief of sinners.” Describing 
his intolerant and persecuting conduct be- 
fore king Agrippa, he says, “ Many of the 
saints did I shut up in prison, having 
received authority from the chief priests; 
and when they were put to death, I gave 
™my voice against them. And I punished 
them oft in every synagogue, and com- 
pelled. them to blaspheme, and being ex- 
ceedingly mad against them, I persecuted 
them even unto strange cities.” The most 
fearful clause in this self-indictment, is that 
in which he declares, he compelled them to 
blaspheme, This was diabolical indeed ! 
To compel those, who, through weakness, 
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had renounced Christianity, to blaspheme 
their Saviour, was a species of cruelty | 
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more refined and malignant than merely 
depriving them of life. Yet even he ob- 
tained mercy! Who then may despair? 
How emai must that agency be, which 
could transform this furious persecutor, 
this scornful pharisee, into the humble, 
devout, and zealous Christian! Who could 
have believed, that the man who set out to 
Damascus, full of blind rage against the 
Redeemer and his followers, and “ breath- 
ing out slaughter and cruelty,” should ere 
long be submissively exclaiming, “ Lord, 
what wouldst thou have me do?” and 
meekly listening to the instructions of one 
of the very men he had madly intended to 
destroy ; and, above all, earnestly preaching 
the faith which he had so ardently laboured 
to exterminate! : 

The conversion of Paul, as.a_ well- 
attested miracle, is itself a most unanswer- 
able argument. for the truth of the Christian 
religion. If his conversion can neither be 
attributed to imposture nor.to enthusiasm, 
then it necessarily follows, that Christ still 
lives, and that he has all power both m 
heaven and in earth. That Paul was nei- 
ther an impostor nor an enthusiast, is 
proved by all the evidence that such a case 
can admit. If he had been an impostor, 
the story of his conversion was a fiction of 
his own invention ; but did his subsequent 
conduct prove, or even indicate, that he 
was an impostor? An impostor invariably 
aims to acquire either wealth, distinction, 
or carnal pleasure; but it was utterly im- 
possible that Paul could have expected 
any one of these things. On the contrary, 
he could not but know, that the course he 
was taking would effectually debar him 
from ever attaining them, and that all he 
could expect from the world would be 
poverty, toil, contempt, and death ; and all 
these evils he did suffer, and he suffered 
them with cheerfulness, much less without 
evincing any disappointment of expecta- 
tion. Now affirm, that St. 
Paul could not.have acted as he did, with- 
out a firm conviction of the reality of his 


conversion, and of the truth of all its cir- 


cumstances, 

Equally impossible was it, that the 
apostle could have been an enthusiast, 
who was deluded by a warm imagination, 
An enthusiast always, either sooner or later, 
discovers his folly and imbecility of mind; 
but the apostle never discovered either. On 
the contrary, he always manifested the most 
singular prudence and acuteness of mind. 
And, finally, a life so innocent, so pure, so 
benevolent, so disinterested, and so marked 
with intellectual superiority, as was that of 
the apostle Paul’s, was never, and cap 
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never be led either by an impostor or an 
enthusiast. 

Among the elementary qualities of the 
apostle’s mind, energy and decision pre- 
sent themselves as the most conspicuous ; 
it was these qualities that so peculiarly 
fitted him for the arduous work to which he 
was — by the great Head of the 
Church. In him we discover no childish 
flexibility—no fitful transition from one 
persuasion to another—no cold indifference 
or vacillating indecision with regard to the 
cause he embraced. To the cause he 
espoused he attached himself with all his 
heart, and to the advancement of its in- 
terests he bent all his energies. ‘This noble 
quality we discover in Saul the persecutor, 
as well as in Paul the apostle. While yet 
fettered with educational prejudices, and 
inflated with pharisaical pride, he formed 


‘the design cf extirpating Christianity; a 


romantic enterprise truly! yet one which 
he pursued with appalling activity and 
energy. No sooner had he experienced 
that divine and astonishing moral revolu- 
‘tion in his character, by which the scornful 
‘pharisee, and cruel persecutor, was trans- 

rmed into the humble and devoted Chris- 
tian, than he formed the design of convert- 
ing the world to Christianity—a design 
equally bold, and infinitely more noble, 
than his former determination ; and with 
what amazing real perseverance and suc- 
cess he pursued this object, need not be 
told. 

As decision implies a steadfast adherence 
and a prompt obedience to the convictions 


‘of the mind, it is obvious, that courage 


must be essential to its existence; and no 
man ever displayed more elevated courage 


- ‘than this great apostle. When he became 


a disciple of Christ, he not only sacrificed 
all his prospects of worldly emolument 
and honour, but he exposed himself to the 
scorn an@ deep resentment of all those 
persons, from whom alone he could expect 


-such emolument and distinction; but this 


sacrifice he made without any symptoms 
of reluctance or dread. Nay, he declares, 
that he “counted all things but loss, for 


‘the excellency of the knowledge of Christ, 


for whom he hath suffered the loss of all 
things.” And every step in his ministe- 
rial career was prosecuted in the face of 
opposition and danger ; but whether he was 
exposed to perils by land or by sea, from 
the treachery of false brethren, or the ma- 
lignity of avowed enemies-—whether be had 
to sustain the abuse of an outrageous mob, 
or the ignominy of a legal prosecution—in 
all he displayed the same cool and invin- 
cible intrepidity. Sometimes we find him 


addressing a rude and tumultuous rabble, 
anon pleading his cause before kings and 
— consciences he occa- 
sionally leve' e most pointed a ; 
and again we find him ation, 
puting with the polished and conceited 
philosophers of Athens; and on all these 
occasions he acquitted himself with the 
most admirable self-possession and ability. 
In the full view of persecution and mar- 
tyrdom, he could say, “ None of these 
things move me; neither count I my life 
dear unto myself, that I might finish my 
course with joy.” He who is thus pre- 
pared, and resolved to suffer death, rather 
than desert his duty, has attained the sum- 
mit of heroism. 

Strength of nerve, and of constitution, 
we confess, are powerful anxiliaries to the 
virtue in question. Courage, too, may be 
nurtured by education, and hardened by 
exercise ; but how far Paul owed his cou- 
rage to these causes we need not inquire, 
since he himself ascribes it all to the grace 
of Christ. * I can do all things,” says he, 
“through Christ, which strengtheneth me.” 
And the same grace is attainable by all 
men; for when Divine love becomes the 
ascendant principle of the mind, its energy 
is so powerful and pervading, as to inspire 
the most pusillanimous with the greatest 
intrepidity. ‘ Perfect love casteth out 
fear.” It is also important to remark, that 
Christian courage, or that which springs 
from divine love, is the only true courage, 
and is, in many respects, founded on very 
different principles from those of mere hu- 
man courage. The latter originates in 
vanity, or an impression of self-importance, 
and also in a studied and stupid indifference 
to the consequences of danger; it is also 
most generally connected with a certain 
ferocity of disposition, and the absence of 
kind and tender emotions. But Christian 
courage, on the contrary, is founded on hu- 
mility, and an indifference to human ap- 
plause. It is a deep conviction of the 
paramount importance of duty, an affect- 
ing view of our obligations to God, and 
the delightful prospect of an eternal re- 
ward, which overpowers the natural dread 
of reproach, of toil, and danger. This 
kind of courage, too, can blend with the most 
tender and compassionate feelings; with 
the most lively desire to “ please all men 
Sor their edification ;” and so far from a 
forgetfulness of danger being essential to 
its existence, it can contemplate danger in 
all its formidable shapes. _Its strength lies 
in the conviction, that in the conscientious 
discharge of duty, no afflictions can befall 
us without -the permission of God, and 
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none but that shall be overuled to our 
eternal advantage. 

The unexampled and abounding zeal 
and labours of the great apostle of the 
Gentiles, is a of his character highly 
exemplary to Christian ministers. Though 
his deep humility constrained him to assert 
that he was the “ chief of sinners,” and 
“ less than the least of all saints;” yet his 
humility permitted him, on a proper occa- 
sion, to acknowledge, that he was “ in 
labours more abundant,” and that, as an 
apostle, he laboured more abundantly than 
any of the rest; and his whole conduct 
proved that he “ spake the words of truth 
and soberness.” Christian ministers, in 
the present day, have generally respectable 
stipends, and to the ministerial character 
there is also attached a peculiar sacredness 
and honour; but neither of these advan- 
tages was enjoyed by the apostle. In 
writing to the Corinthians, he thus de- 
scribes the outward circumstances of Chris- 
tian ministers in those days: “ Even unto 
this present hour, we both hunger, and 
thirst, and are naked, and are buffeted, 
and have no certain dwelling-place. And 
labour, working with our own hands: 
being reviled, we bless; being persecu- 
ted,» we suffer it; being defamed, we 
entreat. We are made as the filth of 
the earth; and are the offscouring of all 
things, unto this day.” Yet St. Paul was 
inspired by a principle which was infinitely 
stronger and purer than any that worldly 
wealth or honour can supply. The heart 
was warmed and expanded with love to 
God and man; and under the influence of 
this principle, he went forth in the true 
spirit of a Christian missionary, to proclaim 
the unsearchable riches of Christ to all 
who would listen to his message. 

This ardent apostle could not be confined 
to any stated round of duty; he was “ in- 
stant in season, and out of season.” He 
appeared not at all to consult his own ease 
or convenience. His whole soul was in 
the work, and he rushed into every open 
door. Indeed he tells us, he could not be 
satisfied to labour on ground which others 
had cultivated. No, but he rushed into the 
wide field of the world; and not content 
with preaching publicly, he taught the peo- 
ple from house to house; and from his 
epistles we learn also, that he offered up 
unceasing prayers for the success of his 
labours. Now, that a minister so deeply 
pious, so zealous, so energetic and la 
rious, should be remarkably successful, is 
not a matter of surprise: ministers of this 
description have always, and will always, 
be made instrumental in converting sinners, 


and in establishing believers in the ‘faith. 
Finally, nothing can be more edifying to 
the Christian minister, than to contemplate 
the character and labours of the apostle, 
and nothing can be wiser than to “ follow 


him, even as he followed Christ.” 
Rainton. W. Rosryson. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE ESSAY “ON SUP- 
PRESSING BLASPHEMY,” WHICH aAP- 
PEARED IN THE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE 
FOR SEPT., 1828, COL. 813, sIGNED—c. 


Mr. Epitor, 
Srr,—When an individual assumes the 
authority of arraigning the conduct of a 
wise and patriotic government .at. his bar, 
and condemning it, unheard in its own 
defence, he certainly ought to possess both 
wisdom and power superior to those of the 
arraigned culprit, to give legitimate effect 
to his sentence of condemnation. Whether 
your correspondent C. possesses those .qua- 
lifications for aeting in the triple capeny 
of judge, jury, and witness, against 
the Mosaical and British governments, is 
not for me to determine; but certain it is, 
he has assumed those offices, at his own tri- 
bunal, and condemned the acts of both those 
governments, as_‘“‘impolitic and unjust.’’ 
For, sir, if those epithets constitute the true 
character of British prosecutions for blas- 
phemy, the punishment for which, in that 
nation, terminates only in degradation, fine, 
or imprisonment— assuredly they apply 
with ble force to the legislation of 
Moses, which punished that crime, by 
divine enactment, with immediate death, 
as well as public execration. 

It is true, the ritual law of Moses, as a 
religious code, is abrogated, and its poli- 
tical institutions are dissolved; neverthe- 
less, we must not forget that those institu- 
tions were the laws of the only theocratic 
government that ever subsisted in -t'.e 
world; and that they.lose none of their 
political wisdom or justice by the dissolu- 
tion of the body for whose benefit they 
were originally framed. God, therefore, 
being their author, the censure of your 
correspondent C. falls directly on an autho- 
rity to which every knee should bow, and 
every tongue confess that its mandates are 
holy, just, and good! And, sir, although 
the British government certainly cannot be 
designated as-a pure theoeracy, yet as the 

rinciples of true religion are embodied in 
its laws, and its constitution is framed 
upon the basis of sound theology, and the 
sacred doctrines of Christianity are inter- 
woven with its fabric ; so, uth and. justice 
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demand from its authority, the defence of 
that religion, the spirit of which, gives 
character to all its laws, and stamps its 
institutions with a divine sanction.* Hence, 
your correspondent C. has assumed quite 
too much in his arraignment and condem- 
nation of the British government, for its 
prosecution and punishment of the blas- 
phemers of its religion. 

Had C. read with attention the judicious 
essay of “ Euphronius” on the same sub- 


{ect which ny open in your number for 
ebruary last, he would have found some 
of his arguments anticipated, and ably 
answered, But it is probable he has not 
vouchsafed to peruse that essay ; and hence, 
as the subject is interesting, I beg leave to 
animadvert, as briefly as possible, on the 
leading features of your new correspon- 
dent’s production. 

To these prosecutions he objects—that 
they give publicity to mischievous senti- 
ments; that they contain no evidence of 
the truth or error of the opposed prin- 
ciples ; that persecution (% these prosecu- 
tions are now termed) never won any 
cause—but the contrary; and that “no- 
thing is more odious to the human mind 
than restraint!” Moreover, he asserts, that 
man has no authority to punish offences 
against God; and that such conduct is 
“contrary to the spirit of our mild and 
heavenly religion.” These are the prin- 
cipal objections which C. urges against the 
interference of the state in punishing blas- 
Sogo opposers of our holy religion. 
t is not difficult, sir, to detect their fal- 


— for the publicity thereby given to 
mischievous sentiments, Christianity seeks 
not its safety from the concealment of its 
enemies’ weapons ; on the contrary, it de- 
mands their exposure, as necessary to their 
destruction. Secrecy may be the guardian 
of error, which only requires to be dragged 
into the light of truth, in order to its com- 
refutation; but truth solicits inspec- 

tion, and courts investigation. 
“ Persecution!” This word, sir, you 
know, implies a cruel and unjust moles- 


ation of an innocent, if not a valuable 


member of society. And do we live to 
hear, that epithet applied. by an advocate 
of Christianity, to the judicial cognizance 
which the British government has taken of 
“the Rev. R. Taylor’s” atrocious blas- 


phemy? Then the Jewish legislator was a 
persecutor, when he commanded the blas- 
phemer to be stoned to death! But that 
legislator was in fact Gop himself, and 
Moses was his representative and agent! 
But “restraint is odious to the human 
mind ;” then let every man say and do 
whatsoever he pleases, and let no perse- 
government presume to restrain 
im 

But “when man undertakes to punish 
blasphemy, he arrogates to himself the ex- 
clusive prerogative of God :” thus, St. 
Paul for instance, insulted the Almighty, 
and persecuted Elymas the sorcerer, when 
he presumed to strike him blind for his 
an sy (Acts xiii. 6—11.) But such 
conduct is “contrary to the spirit of our 
mild and heavenly religion ;” which, of 
course, ‘winks at, and succumbs under, 
every species of degradation and insult that 
its enemies can heap upon it. And it is 
the duty of its defenders, and especially of 
those whom God hath armed with secular 
power for its defence, “by the punishment 
of evil-doers, and for the praise of them 
that do well,” it is the special duty of those 
accredited ministers of divine vengeance, 
tamely to behold the fabric of Christianity 
torn in pieces by the blasphemy of, the 
most abandoned infidels, without presum- 
ing to interpose their authority, for its de- 
fence. Hence, we learn how terrible and 
unprincipled a violater of the meek and 
submissive “spirit of our mild and heavenly 
religion,” that busy intermeddler Paul was, 
who, not content with himself striking one 
man blind, actually delivered two others 
into the hands of Satan as a punishment 
for their blasphemy. (1 Tim. i. 19, 20.) 
Whereas, had your liberal-minded friend 
C. been at the apostle’s elbow, he could 
have whispered. a better lesson in his ear, 
and taught him a more excellent method 
of dealing with incorrigible blasphemers ; a 
happiness reserved, however, for the Bri- 
tish empire in the 19th century. 

But “these prosecutions contain no evi- 
dence of the truth or error of the opposed 
principles.” Wonderful! Is it then the 
duty of the British legislature and executive 
authorities, to enter the field of contro- 
versy with every recreant, and apostatizing 
vagabond ; or-every perjured miscreant, 
who rejects and impugns the authority of 
divine revelation, and who vilifies and 


* See this principle fully established by St. 
Paul, Rom. xiii. 1—5, and by St, Peter, also 
1 Ep. Chap. ii. ver. 13, 14. 

+ Vide the passages of scripture quoted in the 
preceding note. Is C. prepared to prove that the 
crimes against which the civil powers are thus 
armed, are limited to offences against the rights 


and property of men? His opinion on this subject 
is no authority on which to ground a principle. 
Besides, the principles of Christianity are so 
essential to the preservation of moral integrity, 
that it is impossible to preserve the one detached 
from the other. Both, therefore, come under the 
legitimate cognizance of a Christian government.’ 
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maligns those sacred doctrines which, per- 
haps, as a clergyman, he had solemnly 
engaged to maintain and defend? Truly 
the government would have a noble and 
a busy occupation! But, sir, I would not 
wish C, to forget that the solemn protesta- 
tions, avowals, and engagements made and 
entered into by clergymen of the esta- 
blished church at their ordination, are all of 
a sacramental nature, and as obligatory 
upon their observance in the sight of God, 
as an oath taken before a civil magistrate ; 
or, if possible, still more so. The same 
may be said also of all baptized and con- 
firmed laymen; and hence, all apostates of 
that description, have the guilt of perjury 
also on their heads, and are, consequently, 
fit objects of secular judgment, and un- 
worthy of public confidence. 

But I must not enlarge upon this sub- 
ject, nor need I, for the arguments ad- 
vanced by C. are too weak and futile to 
carry conviction to minds fortified with 
trath, as those of most of your readers I 
trust are. One paragraph of C.’s produc- 
tion I have not alluded to, viz. the third, 
which attempts to equalize the claims of 
paganism and infidelity, with those of 
Christianity, on the protection of the go- 
vernments under which these erroneous 
systems exist. I have passed this over, 
sir, in consequence of your own judicious 
note respecting it (col. 814,) which renders 
any observations from me unnecessary. 
shall, therefore, only add, in corroboration 
of your remarks thereon, that as we know 
“Christianity to be a system of truth, com- 
municated by revelation from the Source of 
all truth,” so its defence is a duty which 
every magistrate owes to God, while the 
vindication of all other systems is literally 
“fighting against God.”—I am, sir, yours, 
S. Tucker. 

THE WINTER’S WREATH FOR 1829. © 


Or this interesting volume we published a 
review in ournumber for November last, but 
having at that time no room for extracts, we 
more than intimated our intention of spee- 
dily giving some specimens. This promise we 
now redeem, by introducing to the notice 
of our readers the following instructive 
allegory.—Eprror. 
THE VISION. 
BY THE LATE DR. CURRIE. 
“Sunt somni porte, quarum a-tera 
Cornea, qua veris facilis datur exitus 

As I was passing a month of the delight- 
ful summer.of 1780, at the ancient seat of 


my family in North Wales, I one morning 
awoke, after a disturbed night, soon after 
day-break ; and the shutters of my win- 
dows being open, the light shone on the 
bed where I lay. Not finding myself dis- 
posed to return to sleep, I opened my cur- 
tain, and resolved to indulge myself in that 
listless musing, that half delirium which is 
often so grateful to the mind. A sycamore 
tree, which, according io the tradition of 
our family, was planted towards the mid- 
dle of the last century by my great-grand- 
father, grew on the outside of my window ; 
its branches, driven by the wind, were 
moving slowly backwards and forwards 
before the glass, and in the most dead still- 
ness around me, I could hear the noise of 
the breeze passing through its leaves. This 
tree was an acquaintance of mine from my 
infancy, but I had never before seen it in so 
interesting a point of view. The whistling 
of the wind, the movement of the branches 
which seemed almost voluntary, and the 
alternate shades of light and darkness 
thrown by this movement on the floor, 
gave it altogether a liveliness which struck 
me forcibly, and it required but little aid 
from the imagination to bestow on it con. 
sciousness and animation. 

“ How old, and yet ‘how vigorous,” 
said I, “is this beautiful sycamore! A 
hundred summers have shed their dews on 
its leaves, and a hundred more shall wit- 
ness its unfading verdure; but he who 
planted it has long ceased to live, and the 
being who now contemplates it shall soon 
be motionless also. Yet art thou not, Oh 
tree! exempt from the laws of decay; 
thy branches shall wither—thy trunk grow 
dry and sapless;—the matter that forms 
thee resolve into its t earth, and min- 
gle with the dust of the man over whom 
thou triumphest! But hast thou indeed a 
substance, or art thou only a creature of the 
mind? An hour ago, where wert thou? 
In the arms of sleep, I perceived thee not, 
and how do I know that thou differest in 
aught from the phantasms ‘of the night, 
which then seemed real? In a few hours 
hence I shall sleep again as before, and 
that which seems now a dream, shall — 
become reality. In a few years I s 
sleep longer and. deeper; and this pillow 
of down shall be exchanged for a pillow of 
dust; but who shall say, that I 1 then 
be senseless? The night of the tomb may 

resent a new scenery before me, more 
Peantiful and complete ; and when I awake 
to its enjoyment, I may look back on 
‘this fev’rous being,’ as on a turbulent 
dream! Divine Berkeley! Thou second 
Plato, but greater than the first-——how just 
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and sublimer are thy views! Mind alone 
has essence: the forms of matter are but 
shadows. The whole choir of earth and 
heaven ! what is it? What, but a passing 
vision ?” 

_ In this state of mind, so favourable to 
the operations of fancy, the impressions of 
sense gradually became more indistinct: a 
dark vapour seemed to spread itself over 
my eyes, and when my consciousness re- 
turned, the following pageant appeared 
before me : 

. I found myself on the side of a lofty 
mountain, rising out of the sea, the waves 
of which dashed against its base. The 
water was covered with a thin vapour, 
through which the sight penetrated with 
difficulty ; and the objects on its surface, 
seen indistinctly, seemed agitated by the 
heavin3s of the surge. Casting my eyes 
behind me, I saw the mountain divide into 
two branches, which appeared to lose 
themselves in the clouds. Between them 
was a narrow passage, in the front of which 
stood a being of more than mortal stature. 
His countenance had the bloom of youth: 
his eye, which was upon me, shone with 
divine radiance ;—in one hand he held a 
spear, and with the other he beckoned me 
to approach with benignant aspect, Won- 
der and reverence took possession of my 
heart; and I advanced with humble and 
hesitating steps. ‘ Fear nothing,” said he, 
“Tam the angel Ithuriel, the servant of 
the Most High: obey me, and be in- 
structed. I have strengthened. thy sight : 
turn thy face towards the ocean, and tell 
me what thou seest.”” The clouds which 
had brooded over the water were rolled 
away, and the sea was covered with vessels 
of different sizes, all bending their course 
towards the mountain where we stood. On 
board of them I could discern the figures 
of human beings, sometimes directing the 
helm or expanding the sails, and at other 
times resting indolently on the deck, and 
trusting themselves to the tide. Many of 
these. vessels seemed to enjoy a steady 
gale, but some were almost becalmed, 
and others appeared to be tossed and agi- 
tated by the violence of a tempest. All, 
however, approached us, though with dif 
ferent degrees of celerity : the whole being 
carried forward by a strong current, which 
set towards the shore. : 

- While I was about to ask an explanation 
of what I saw, the angel again addressed 
me. ‘ Direct thy view upwards,” said he, 
“and contemplate the sky as it hangs over 
the ocean.” J, turned my eyes towards 
the. heavens, and saw them illuminated 
with streaks of light, and with meteors of 


transcendent beauty, shooting from behind 
the mountain where we stood, across 
the hemisphere, and tinging the clouds 
with various colours of celestial hue. I 
gazed with astonishment and _ rapture: 
“Whence,” said I, ‘* Oh, inhabitant of 
heaven! arise those glorious visions, and 
what do they represent?” 

“A portion,” said Ithuriel, “ of the 
never-ending circle of being is presented 
before thee in the tablet of human life. 
Thou standest on an isthmus: below thee 
is the sea of time; behind thee, where 
thine eye cannot penetrate, the boundless 
regions of eternity. The meteors that play 
on the heavens before thee, are irradiations 
from objects too luminous for mortal eye, 
which have penetrated across the dark 
vapours that overshadow this mountain, 
and give a faint display of the real beauties 
of a brighter world. Again reflected from 
the impending clouds, they are thrown with 
diminished lustre on the surface of the 
ocean, where they assume a thousand un- 
substantial forms. It is these phantoms, 
which they mistake for realities, that thy 
fellow-mortals are pursuing: thy sight is 
farther strengthened ; observe them more 
narrowly, and tell me what thou seest.” 

“T see,” said I, “ the countenances of 
those who are advancing on the water, agita- 
ted by various passions ; and I can discern 
some of the objects which attract them, 
and which appear to dance before them on 
the billows as they approach. In their 
direct course I can discern a mighty whirl- 
pool, towards which all the waters of the 
sea seem to flow, and the vessels are car- 
ried along by the power of its vortex.” 
“The whirlpool which thou observest,” 
said Ithuriel, “is the termination of mor- 
tal life: the innumerable tribes that cover 
the surface of the ocean, must all be swal- 
lowed up in its abyss. Many, thou mayst 
see, that are on the brink of fate,. are 
stored with provisions for a long voyage. 
How vain is their solicitude! their barks 
and their ladings shall perish in the gulf, 
and they themselves be cast up naked upon 
the shore !” 

While the angel was yet speaking, I 
could discern the headmost vessel fast ap- 
proaching the whirlpool : on the deck sat a 
man with contented air, and dull but placid 
countenance, His vessel was deeply laden, 
and moved evenly on the tide. He ap- 
peared unconscious of his danger, his 
attention. being engaged by the figure of a 
palace in front, resembling as far as I could 
discern the Mansion-house in London. 
As he got up, seemingly with the intention 
of preparing to enter it, he discovered the 
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gulf immediately before him, and, starting 
om agony and terror, instantly disap- 


After him, followed others of the same 
description. Their vessels were, in general, 
laden with different articles of merchan- 
dise, but some were ballasted with gold 
and silver; and others, to my surprise, 
were deeply p down in the water, 
though their lading seemed to consist only 
of thin pieces of paper of an oblong form. 
Some of these persons seemed to be entirely 
employed in gazing on their cargoes, but 
others appeared to have objects at some 
distance in their view, on which their at- 
tention was fixed. Among these last, I 
could observe a man of an open and 
ingenuous appearance, but with a face 
marked with anxiety and care, The ves- 
sel under him seemed to have been buffeted 
by the storms, and rolled much in the 
water. He kept his place, however, stea- 
dily at the helm, with an air of fortitude in 
his countenance, which seemed at times 
clouded with pain, but more frequently 
enlightened with comfort. He discovered 
the abyss at some distance before him, and, 
folding his arms, he resigned himself to his 
fate with composure and magnanimity. 
When on the verge of the whirlpool, I saw 
him lying backward, with the air and atti- 
tude of one that sleeps. 

The next vessel that followed was a 
canoe, in one end of which sat a man of a 
reddish hue. His body was almost naked, 
and his face was painted of different co- 
lours. On his head he wore a crown of 
variegated feathers, and in his hand he car- 
ried a bow. His countenance was some- 
times agitated with keen emotion, and 
sometimes lethargic and dull. As hea 

roached the whirlpool, he arose erect in 
is canoe, and, with eyes fixed on the 
gulf before him, sunk undauntedly under 
the waves. 

A great variety of beings succeeded, 
most of whom seemed unconscions of the 
fate that awaited them ; but some discerned 
the abyss at a distance, and endeavoured to 
steer a different course. They were able to 
hold a direction somewhat oblique, but the 
power of the vortex soon overcame thei 
efforts, and sucked them under the tide. 

While I contemplated the immense 
crowd that was rushing forward, I saw a 
vessel advancing that engaged my parti- 
cular attention, It seemed extremely light, 
and violently agitated by the winds, which 
blew in succession in various directions. 
On the deck sat a man, whose hair hung 
loose in the breeze, and whose temples 
were covered with leaves of bay.’ He, held 

121.—voL. x1. 


a harp before him, on which he seemed to 


play; and his countenance bespoke a mind 
agitated by lofty conceptions. Of the storm 
he ap altogether heedless, his eyes 


glanced alternately on the surface of the 
ocean, and the convexity of the sky; and I 
could discover a beam of light reflected from 
the heavens, that played on his head. In this 
situation a sudden blast overset his bark, and 
he was tumbled into the sea. He was, how- 
ever, able to get on the inverted keel, and I 
could discern that he still preserved his harp. 
At times he resumed his employment with 
the same air of unconcern as formerly; but 
he was frequently interrupted by the rolling 
of the vessel, and was generally half immersed 
in the water. A few of the notes he struck, I 
could hear; they were exquisitely melodious, 
and seemed to brighten the sorrow of his coun- 
tenance with an expression of elevation and 
—_ My heart was drawn towards this 

‘ortunate being; but while I was musing 
on his condition, I perceived that he also 
had reached the termination of his voyage, 
and had sunk, like the rest, into the ine- 
vitable gulf. 

My eye again wandered at large over 
the surface of the water, when a new object 
engaged my attention, In the prow of a 
bark that advanced with great rapidity, I 
saw a young man standing in a military 
garb. His port was noble, his aspect com- 
manding, and his look was directed, with 
the utmost animation and ardour, towards 
a phantom immediately before him. The 
colours in which this. spectre was por- 
trayed, were so vivid as to be distinctly 
visible. The figure seemed that of a beau- 
tiful female in the dress of an Amazon; one 


reached the gulf, his eye sparkled, his 
extended arms, to catch the beauteous 
phantom, which burst in his embrace with 
a flash of light that illuminated his coun- 
tenance, as he sank under the waves, and 
diffused a splendour across the ocean far 
and wide. 

The surprise and admiration which this 
produced had no sooner subsided, than a 
vessel attracted my notice, of a superior 
size. On the deck stood a man in the 
dress of a senator. His stature was tall, 
his attitude graceful and majestic; though 
his hair was whitened with age, his coun- 
tenance had the energy of youth, and his 
eyes seemed to brighten with unquenchable 
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j the other she pointed ~ oy The far- 
ther the warrior advanced, the greater ap- 
peared his eagerness; and his visage 
seemed to grow pale, and sicken with the 
anxiety of his mind. But the instant he 
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fire. He looked around him with an air 
of authority and command; and I could 
observe that his fellow-voyagers within his 
view gazed on him with awe and reve- 
rence. The vessel seemed to move proudly 
under him; the waves curling and Rousing 
against her stem. As he approached the 
brink of the whirlpool, he stepped forward 
in the attitude of one that s , and rais- 
ing his hand above his head in high emo- 
tion, he suddenly staggered forward, as if 
struck by lightning, and tumbled headlong 
into the gulf. The sound of his fall, which 
seemed like the fall of a colossus, reached 
me distinctly, and the waves appeared to 
recoil all around. 

Whilst I was lost in sorrow and wonder, 
the voice of the angel again saluted me. 
“Grieve not,” said he, “for what thou 
hast seen. The eternal Spirit, whose crea- 
tures we are, penetrates all nature, and is 
equally present in the depth and darkness 
of the ocean, as in the brightness of the 
summer’s day. The beings that are lost to 
thy sight are yet under his protection, and 
shall again emerge with renovated powers. 
They are spirits like thyself, emanations 
from the supreme Spirit, and, after a course 
of action and suffering, a part of which 
thou hast seen, shall again be united to the 
source from whence they sprung. Human 
life is a single scene, in the great drama of 
existence. Earth, Oh mortal! is the school 
of minds. When thou minglest in its cares 
and its pleasures, remember thy origin and 
thy destination; let thy heart be purified 
from baseness and vice, and bear thyself 
with the temper of an immortal. But look 
again on the ocean, and direct thine eye 
towards the north.” I obeyed. On the 
verge of the horizon, a small vessel a 

red, bounding through the waves. 
it moved along, I could discern a man 
standing on the deck with a pencil in his 
hand. His attention was engaged by the 
vessels that were passing before him; and 
he seemed busy in recording their fate, as 
they successively disap But of his 
own vessel he appeared to take no care or 
direction; and he did not seem conscious 
that he himself was rapidly borne along by 
the tide. I gazed on him by a secret sym- 
pathy; as he approached more nearly, a 
sudden thought struck me—alas! I knew 
his features, though I had never seen them 
but in a mirror. Confusion, surprise, and 
terror took possession of my mind. But 
as I saw the image approach the gulf, my 
eyes became dim; a thousand half-formed 


Shadows danced before my sight; clouds 


and darkness gathered around; the vision 
melted away; and I found myself lying on 


my bed in the old castle of B— by the bay 
of Caernarvon, with the sun-beams playing 
on my face. 


ESSAYS ON THE STRUCTURE AND ME- 
CHANISM OF THE OSSEOUS SYSTEM. 
(Continued from col. 1106.) 

Essay IV. 

Tuar the ligaments of the joints tend most 
materially to their firmness and strength, is 
sufficiently obvious; and that they are so 
placed and inserted as to effect this, while 
they allow a due freedom of motion, can- 
not but be regarded as a beautiful example 

of skill and contrivance. 

But while the ligaments permit the mo- 
tion of the joints, it may be asked, How 
are the bones themselves fashioned so as to 
form these joints or hinges, each in its 
degree so flexible, and each so adapted to 
its purpose? And here perhaps, in order 
to attain this end, we might expect to find 
an elaborate complexity of conformation, or 
an union of bones as intricate. Nothing, 
however, can be wider from the truth. On 
the contrary, all is strikingly simple and 
appropriate, exhibiting the impress of that 
wisdom and providence, which in all the 
visible works of creation, but especially 
in every of the living frame, forces 
itself upon our attention. Let us, however, 
revert to this question, and consider what 
peculiarities characterize the extremities of 
the bones, (for in this piece of mechanism 
the extremities alone are for the most part 
concerned,) so as to constitute, upon a due 
union, a moveable articulation. 

If, then, we examine a bone entering 
into the formation of one of the principal 
joints, it will be found, as we have before 
stated, to enlarge towards its ends, and ex- 
hibit in its termination the following cha- 
racters ;—in this example, a round head or 
ball,—in that, bold projecting tuberosities 
with furrows, or depressions more or less 
marked between them; and in others, an 
abrupt surface hollowed out into conca- 
vities, encircled perhaps by an acute and 
elevated ridge: in each instance the aim 
is evident ; the round head is designed for 
fitting into a cup-like socket, as in the 
hip-joint ; the tuberosities into correspond. 
ing depressions, the intervening — furrows 
being also in turn similarly occupied, as in 
bones of the elbow-joint, or especially, for 
a familiar example, as isseen in the shank- 
bones (as they are termed) of a sheep ; and 
the concavities upon the flattened surfaces 
which terminate others, receive the extre- 
mities of ‘a bone fashioned for accu- 
rate adjustment. In some of the minor 
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articulations, indeed, plain polished surfaces 
are merely applied together, 
by necessary ligaments; to such, however, 
a only can necessarily be al- 
lowed; and this we see exemplified in the 
attachment of the ribs to the vertebre. 

But while endeavouring to give a general 
view of the principles upon which the 
joints are constructed, there is one species 
of articulation so unique and peculiar, and 
forming so singular a feature in the osseous 
system, as to merit particular notice: we 
allude to the articulations of that curious 
pile of bones, the vertebrae. 

In every point of view, the vertebral 
column is calculated to excite our interest 
and admiration. Arranged and constructed 
so as to give grace and flexibility to the 
trunk, and yet so strongly and securely as 
to form a complete defence for the spinal 
marrow, lest that “ silver cord” be broken, 
exhibiting, in the union of its bones among 
each other, a proof of the most exquisite 
design, as weli as constituting one of the 
essential parts of the skeleton, (never want~- 
ing in all red-blooded animals,) it presents 
a subject for manifold study. The vertebral 
column, if we regard it as a whole, pos- 
sesses great freedom and facility of motion— 
although the freedom of each bone of 
which the column consists, in its individual 
capacity, is very limited ;—butto understand 
thoroughly the nature of this piece of me- 
chanism, it will be necessary to examine 
singly the composing it. 

of the vertebre be offered 
to our inspection, we perceive it to consist 
of a compressed circular, or somewhat 
oval-shaped body, with two flattened sur- 
faces, and throwing out several processes of 
considerable magnitude. lEncircled by 
these, and the body of the bone, is a large 
aperture, which, in the natural arrangement 
of the column, forms throughout its length 
a canal for the passage of the spinal cord, 
thus curiously and safely situated. The 
names of the processes are, the oblique, 
of which there are four ; the two transverse, 
and the spinal ; and in the natural position 
of the vertebra, the two lower and the two 
upper of the oblique processes of the 
adjoining vertebra, are connected together. 
This arrangement presents itself, if we take 
a posterior view of the spine, where we see 
the lower oblique processes of the upper 
bone overlaying and resting against the 
superior oblique processes of the next. 
The bodies of the vertebre are piled one 
upon another, but are not in actual con- 
tact—for between them is interposed an 
elastic cushion of considerable thickness, 
partaking: of the nature of ligament and 


cartilage. To the presence of this, the 
whole spine owes its capability of motion 
on all sides; and hence it follows, that on 
every change of the position of the trunk, 
the centre of motion in each vertebra is 
correspondingly altered. Thus when we 
bow forwards, the upper moved part bears 
entirely on the ies of the vertebra 
below; if we bend back, the oblique pro- 
cesses support the weight ; if we recline to 
one side, we rest upon the oblique pro- 
cesses of that side, and part of the bodies ; 
and in an erect ition, the bodies and 
oblique processes hove each their share of 
the superincumbent pressure. 

The advantages resulting from this mode 
of arrangement are of the utmost value. 
It must be evident, that upon every motion 
of the spine several vertebre at least must 
be concerned ;—hence, the necessity of an 
acute curvature being made at the conjunc- 
tion of any two, is obviated. The design 
of this is not only to give grace as well as 
stability to the trunk, but to provide against 
the possibility of injuring by compression, 
or overstretching the spinal cord, or the 
nerves arising from it, which would, from 
an opposite plan of mechanism, be in dan- 
ger of happening continually. As it is, how- 
ever, we may bend the body in every direc- 
tion, (and it is astonishing to what a degree 
this power may be improved by practice,) 
in perfect security. 

e whole range of vertebre present but 
few essential differences—the variations 
being chiefly as it regards size, and the 
figure of the processes—but as far as the 
mechanism of the articulations is concerned, 
the same principle obtains throughout. 
To this rule, however, two of the cervical 
vertebre offer a remarkable exception ; the 
first named the atlas, the second he verte- 
bre dentata; but to understand their me- 
chanism, it is necessary that we should give 
at least a general description of them. 

The classical name of atlas, then, is 
given to the first vertebre of the neck, 
from the circumstance of its supporting the 
head—a globe certainly of considerable 
importance, at least to the possessor. On 
examination, we find this bone destitute of 
a body, or any thing analogous to the 
bodies of the other vertebra. It consists 
simply of a rmg of unequal thickness, fur- 
nished with processes, and having several 
articulating polished concavities. These are 
five innumber. The two superior, and by 
far the most concave, are adapted for re- 
ceiving the condyles or articulating surfaces 
of the occipital bone of the skull, and being 
secured together: by strong ligaments, an 
articulation is formed by their union, having 
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a slight and circumscribed motion. In- 
deed, the only movement immediately oc- 
curring to the head from its union to this 
first vertebra, is slightly backwards and 
forwards, as in nodding. 

The two articulating surfaces immedi- 
ately beneath these, are united to two cor- 
responding of the succeeding vertebra, 
or the vertebra dentata, and the motion 
resulting from the mechanism of this joint 
is rotatory. To the articulating surface on 
the inner side of the ring, is secured the 
odontoid process of the vertebra dentata— 
a process which, in a great measure, con- 
stitutes the principal difference between this 
and the remaining vertebre. This process 
arises from the upper surface of the body 
of the bone, and proceeds within the ante- 
rior arch of. the ring of the atlas, where it 
is so fastened by ligaments, as to allow the 
atlas to revolve upon it as a kind of axis, 
the bone being thus prevented from slip- 
ping during the rotatory motion, which is 
performed with greater security. The ver- 
tebra dentata is united to the third cervical 
vertebra by its body and oblique processes. 
In this it resembles the rest of the verte- 
bre of the spinal column, and its motion is 
also the same. 

From what has been stated on the me- 

chanism and motion of the spine, we ma 
conclude, that the head, from its union wi 
the first vertebra, or atlas, is enabled to 
execute the movement of slightly nodding; 
_ that from the union of the atlas with 
the second or vertebra dentata, the head 
acquires the power of rotatory motion, or 
turning from side to side, independently of 
the motion of the body; and that to the 
union of the remaining bones of the spine, 
and its liar mechanism, the whole 
trunk is indebted for an infinite variety of 
Movements, of equal utility and graceful. 
ness. 
The number of vertebre differs in various 
species of animals. In the human subject 
it amounts to twenty-four, viz. seven cervi- 
cal, twelve dorsal, and five lumbar. The 
fifth lumbar (or last vertebra) rests on the 
0s sacrum, which presents the appearance 
of fine vertebre consolidated together, and 
terminated by four distinct bones, forming 
what anatomists term os coccygis. In 
most quadrupeds these distinct bones are 
numerous, and bear the name of caudal 
vertebre, or vetebre of the tail. Among 
birds, the cervical vertebre vary in dif- 
ferent species, from nine to twenty-three ; 
and the lumbar vertebre are ossified into 
one piece with the haunch-bones. 

Among quadrupeds, in the three-toed 
sloth, the cervical vertebree amount to nine ; 


while in the other quadrupeds the number 
is seven, as in man. In the Ternate bat 
there are no bones added to the os sacrum, 
the caudal vertebrae being wanting. Al- 
though strictly it may be a departure for a 
moment from our main subject, the articu- 
lation of bones, it may not be uninteresting, 
while speaking of the mechanism of the 
vertebral column, to subjoin the following 
Table, exhibiting the number of vertebre 
in a few of our common quadrupeds :— 


Dorsal; Lumba |Sacral; Caudal. 

Ve v. v. 

Common Bat.....} 11 5 4 12 
Great Bat........ 12 7 3 5 
Hedghog......... 15 7 4 12 
NE 12 7 3 17 
13 6 7 
ars 15 5 3 16 
Otter 14 6 3 21 
Weasel 14 6 3 14 
Ee 13 7 3 22 
13 6 3 22 
RS 13 7 3 20 
See 12 7 4 20 
rae 12 7 2 20 
Common Mouse ..} 12 7 4 24 
Field Mouse...... 13 7. 3 15 
Norway Rat......} 13 7 4 23 

OG 14 5 3 |5ormore 

13 6 ll 
Goat ..... evcacce 13 6 4 12 
Sheep ...... exece, 13 6 4 16 
13 6 4 16 
eee 18 6 2 17 


To return, however, to our subject. How 
many various species of motion the re 
spective articulations of the body are con- 
structed to perform, is a question which 
naturally suggests itself, and claims our 
consideration, Although there are scarcely 
two joints to which the same degree of 
motion is allotted, yet it appears, we think, 
upon ins’ ction, that there is not in reality 
that vanety in the nature or species of 
movements, which one might be led from a 
cursory view to imagine ; for, if we except 
that undefined neutral species, which bones 
united to others only by cartilage (as the 
ribs to the sternum or breast-bone) natu- 
rally possess, and which arises simply from 
the elasticity of the conjoining medium, as 
is seen also in the vertebre, we shall be led, 
upon a closer examination of the mecha- 
nism of the articulations, to conclude, that 
they are capable of only two distinct spe- 
cies, the one a simple and circumscribed 
hinge-like motion, exemplified in the joints 
of the fingers and knees; the gther, a 
rotatory motion, more or less confined, 
but still allowing movements of great free- 
dom and extent, and in the shoulder-joint 
almost unfettered liberty. The construction 
of a joint, so as to enable it to rotate 
freely, necessarily endows it with the power 
of performing every other movement of 
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which we can suppose an articulation of 
the body capable ; as the rotatory mo- 
tion is not in every instance free, but ge- 
nerally more or less confined, the other 
movements included in that become also 
confined in proportion ; but let the motion 
it is capable of describing be a complete 
circle, or a part only, still it follows, as a 
matter of course, that such joint can per- 
form (as far as the extent of, its freedom) 
the hinge-like motion also. 
Hammersmith. W. Martin. 
(To be continued.) 


ON THE RAINBOW, 


Mr. Epirtor. 
S1r,—On looking over my port-folio, I 
found several essays, which, having been 
called into existence at sundry times, and 
on a variety of occasions, had there 
reposed together, although diverse in 
matter and form, years untold : if you think 
them meet for the public eye, they are at 
your service for insertion in the valuable 
miscellany which you send forth to the 
world. 
Wa. CotpweE Lt, 


King Square, London, Oct. 29, 1828. 


We have a special and copious note 
respecting that beautiful and splendid 
phenomenon, the Rainbow, in the sacred 
volume, immediately upon the establish- 
ment of the new world, which arose out 
of the ruins of the old world, from beneath 
the waters of the general deluge: this note 
I subjoin, from the ninth chapter of the 
book of Genesis. 
“And Gop spake unto Noah, and to 
his sons with him, saying, And I, behold 
I, establish My covenant with you, and 
with your seed after you, and with every 
living creature that is with you, of the 
fowl, of the cattle, and of every beast of 
the earth with you; from all that go out of 
the ark to every beast of the earth. And 
I will establish My covenant with you; 
neither shall all flesh be cut off any more 
— waters of a flood; neither shall 
re any more be a to destroy the 
earth. And Gop is the chen 
of the covenant which I make between Me 
and you, and every living creature that is 
with you, for perpetual generations: I do 
set My bow in the cloud, and it shall be for 
a token of a covenant between Me and 
the earth. And it shall come to pass, 
when I bring a cloud over the earth, that 
the bow shall be seen in the cloud: and I 
will remember My covenant which is 


between Me and you, and e living 
creature of all flesh? and the an shall 
no more become a flood to destroy all 
flesh. And the bow shall be in the cloud ; 
and I will look upon it, that I may re- 
member the everlasting covenant between 
Gop and every living creature of all flesh 
that is upon the earth. And Gop said 
unto Noah, This is the token of the 
covenant, which I have established be- 
— and all flesh that is upon the 

This solemn compact, taneous] 
thus circumstantially detailed, has especial 
reference to certain things, then brought 
into existence ; which things were, by the 
gracious providence of the Infinite, to be 
continued in existence to the end of time, 
without the interference of mankind, 
although these things should continue to 
exist throughout all his generations.— 
What these things are, is well worth the _ 
inquiry. This question has occupied the 

of almost all commentators upon 
the Bible, and many first-rate writers have 
also exercised their skill thereon, without 
exhausting the subject: something yet 
remains to be said, and something will 
remain after this essay is published. 

Drops of rain are spherical; and, 
according to Sir Isaac Newton, when the. 
rays of light from the sun strike a drop of 
tain, some of them enter it, are refracted 
on entering the first surface, reflected from 
the second, again refracted on leaving the 
last surface, and on passing out of this 
aqueous sphere, these rays descend to the 
eye of a spectator who stands in a certain 
angle between the sun and the’ rain, and 
there cause to him the appearance deno- 
minated the primary rainbow. The pri- 
mary rainbow never exceeds a semicircle, 
because the centre of the bow is always 
opposite to the sun; and no rainbow can 
appear before the sun rises, or after the sun 
sets; viz. when the sun is below the hori- 
zon. But the primary rainbow is less that 
a semicircle, in proportion as the sun is 
elevated above the horizon; and, therefore, 
at noon it forms the mere segment of a 
circle. 

If rain descended in detached showers 
upon the antediluvian earth, then the rain- 
bow was visible in the old world, in a 
manner similar to its appearance in the 
new world, and therefore was no new 
to Noah and his family: this, 

ever, is an undecided question. We 
find a note. in the account of creation 
which the sacred volume contains, to this 
effect : 
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“The Lord Gop had not caused it to 
rain upon the earth: but there went up a 
mist from the earth, and watered the 
whole face of the ground.” 

If the antediluvian world enjoyed per- 
petual spring, without change of seasons, 
or alternations of heat and cold, rain and 
drought, and man thereby, in the order of 
divine Providence, attained nearly his 
thousandth year, ere he sunk by decay of 
nature, into death, as some suppose ; then, 
at the moment of the general deluge, the 
finger of the Lord induced rain, for the 
first time, upon the earth ; first to drown its 
impious inhabitants, and, secondly, on the 
cessation of the general deluge, by adverse 
extremes of cold and heat, moist and dry, 
to break down the constitution of man, 
and reduce the term of his natural life 
from a thousand years to threescore years 
and ten; then the rainbow was new to 
Noah ‘and his family, altogether. Which 
of these positions is true, who can inform 
us? There is no voice—none to answer; 
and, therefore, as we found these ques- 
— so must they be left to a future 

ay. 

The rainbow could not appear during 
the rain which produced the general deluge ; 
because that rain was universal—there 
were no chasms in the circumambient va- 
pours which then shed their waters upon the 
earth. A circular halo might have ap- 
peared during this universal rain, to those 
who had ascended the mountains, if any 
of the antediluvian mountains were higher 
than the clouds which produced the rains 
of the general deluge; but they could not 
have observed a rainbow: a circular ap- 
pearance, or halo, of this description being 
sometimes visible to this day in moun- 
tainous regions, where the eye looks down 
upon descending rain. But the rainbow 
would appear when this universal rain had 
subsided, and a shower descended upon 
the earth, because a shower descends from 
a detached cloud, viz. a cloud which 
has terminations. A cloud may be one 
mile or a hundred miles long, or even a 
thousand, and its breadth may be in pro- 
portion, no matter how large or how 
small, but it must have dimensions, and 
thus be detached from other clouds ; 
otherwise, as has been already noted, the 
rain descending therefrom cannot produce 
a rainbow; but if it is thus detached from 
the universal mass of vapour, it must, on 
producing rain, produce a rainbow. A 
breach in the mass of vapours, permits the 
rays from the sun to enter and strike the 
descending drops of rain, on their passage 
to the earth; and these rays, when re- 


fracted and reflected by these minute 
aqueous spheres, form a rainbow, visible 
to the eyes of man upon the plains 
below. 

The earth itself, in the manner of a 
plain, prevents the entire image of the 
sun’s face from being depicted on the 
cloud, and terminates it in a semicircle ; 
the two ends of which, like two feet, 
seeming to rest upon the earth. The rain- 
bow, therefore, on appearing to Noah and 
his family immediately on the subsiding 
of that universal rain which produced the 
general deluge, must have been peculiarly 
consolatory. It lulled their fears on the 
approach of rain, excited their hopes, and 
confirmed their faith in God ; who, having 
promised to maintain this bow in the 
clouds throughout their generations, had 
also promised to look upon it, ‘and, re- 
membering the covenant, never again 
permit an univessal rain to blot out the 
broad seal of His covenant from the face 
of heaven, and deluge the earth, to the 
destruction of mankind. The rainbow is, 
therefore, an appropriate sign of Jehovah’s 
covenant with man, that the earth shall 
no more be destroyed by a flood ; because, 
while it is maintained in the clouds, no 
universal rain can take place, and produce 
another general deluge; for, an universal 
rain would exclude the rainbow in toto, 
and no general deluge can take place 
without universal rain, 

The rainbow points out, whenever it 
appears, even to the remotest posterity of 

oah, that the covenant of Jehovah 
with him stands firm, and will stand firm, 
unaltered and unalterable, throughout 
every age of time. Not a day, perhaps 
not an hour, has » from the moment 
the general deluge subsided, to the present 
hour, when a rainbow was not visible to 
the eye of the Infinite in some portion of 
the atmosphere of this globe ; for, scarcely 
can a shower of rain descend, where it is 
day, but a rainbow must be formed. 
Since the general deluge, no instance of 
universal rain has occurred; for in some 
countries it never rains; Egypt, for in- 
stance, as well as others; therefore, every 
rain since that period, except showers 
during night, must have produced a rain- 
bow, visible at some one | ang upon or 
near our sphere; and, from the best 


calculations, it results, {that rain, on some 
one portion of our earth, falls every hour. 
The bow of the covenant of God with man 
is thus perpetually in the clouds of heaven 
—the broad seal thereof, seen by angels and 
by men, adorns the sphere it is destined to 
save, not only in one, but frequently in 
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numerous parts at the same moment. 
As He promised, so does Jehovah look 
upon the bow; and, remembering His co- 
venant, restrains the extended and extending 
showers, and these never become universal 
rain, and blot out the seal of His covenant 
from above the earth. How admirable 
does the providence of Jehovah appear 
amidst the destruction of the old world: 
He deals out judgment, but with what 
caution! His wrath is calm deliberate 
wisdom ; how unlike the wrath of man, 
how diametrically opposite to the ferocity 
of Satan! Jeho destroyed the old 
world by water ; fire would have destroyed 
all; but Noah, his family, pairs of unclean, 
and seven of clean beasts and birds, are 
providentially saved in an ark, while the 
fishes, being in their own element, are un- 
harmed. Thus no new creation becomes 
necessary; the providence of the Infinite 
suffices to renew the whole. 

That great poet and philosopher, Milton,, 
in his inimitable poem, Paradise Lost, has 
the following passage. 


“ Some say He bid his angels turn askance 
The poles of earth twice ten degrees and more 
From the sun’s axle ; they with labour push’d 
Oblique the centric globe: some say the sun 
Was bid turn from th’ equinoctial road, 

Like distant breadth to Taurus with the Seven 

Atlantic Sisters, and the Spartan Twins, 

Up to the Tropic Crab; thence down amain 

By Leo and the Virgin, and the Scales, 

As deep as Capricorn, to bring in change 

Of seasons to each clime ; else had the spring 

Perpetual smiled on earth with vernant flowers, 

Equal in days and nights,,except to those 

Beyond the polar circles ; to them day 

Had unbenighted shone, while the low sun, 

To recompense his distance, in their sight 

Had rounded still the horizon, and not known 

Or east or west; which had forbid the snow 

From cold Estotiland, and south as far 

Beneath Magellan. At‘that tasted fruit, 

The sun, as from Thyestean banquet, turned 

His course intended ; else how had the world 

Inhabited, though sinless, more than now, 

Avoided pinching cold and scorching heat ? 

— in the heavens, though slow, pro- 
uce 

Like change on sea and land, sideral blast, 

Vapour, and mist, and exhalation hot, 

Corrupt and pestilent. New from the north 

Of Norumbega, and the Samoed shore 

Bursting their brazen dungeon, arm’d with ice, 

And snow, and hail, and stormy gust and flaw, 

Boreas and Cecias and Argestes loud, 

And Thrascias rend the woods, and seas up-turn, 

With adverse blast up-turns them from the south, 

Notus and Afer, black with thund’rous clouds 

From Serraliona ; thwart of these as fiere 

Forth rush the Levant and the Ponent winds, 

Eurus and Zephyr with their lateral noise, 

Siroceo, and Libecchio. Thus began 

Outrage from lifeless things.” 


If the spring 
“ Perpetual smiled on earth with vernant flowers, 
Equal in days and nights,” 
and, “there went up a mist from the 
earth, and watered the whole face of the 
ground,” the rainbow would not display 
its radiant hues to man in the old world: 


but would be new to Noah and his family 
in the new world, and hailed by them as a 
glorious seal, then and there affixed to the new 
covenant formed between Jehovah and man. 
Certain it is, that, “At that tasted fruit,” 
when judgment was by Jehovah 
upon the rebel man, the earth was cursed 
for his sake ; and when the iniquity of the 
first race of men was filled up, a second 
judgment, pronounced by the same Judge, 
consummated this curse, and swept away 
at once the world defiled, and the whole 
race which had defiled it; reserving only 
a! geen. to repeople the new world : 
and if, during the awful catastrophe of the 
general deluge, the original balance of this 
sphere was lost, the state of things which 
now exists might, in the order of divine 
providence, arise therefrom; and this will 
continue until the end of time. See Gen. 
viii. 22. 


ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR 
JANUARY 1829. 


Tue planet on which we are destined to 
pass our transitory existence is situated in 
that part of its orbit on the 1st, that a line 
drawn from its centre through that of the 
Sun’s, will through the 54th minute of 
the tenth degree of Capricorn, in which 
part of the heavens the great luminary of 
the solar system will appear; its declina- 
tion being 23 degrees 1 minute south, and 
its semidiameter 16 minutes 17 seconds 
and 8-tenths: the Earth is this day in the 
rihelion of its orbit. After the Sun 
as descended beneath the horizon, and the 
shades of night are spread over this por- 
tion of the surface of our globe, the planets 
Mars and Saturn will arrest our attention, 
the former in the constellation of the 
Fishes, and the latter in that of the Crab. 
The situation of Mars is a little to the west 
of 20 Pisces, a star of the fifth magnitude, 
which he is approaching; he sets at 32 mi- 
nutes past ten in the evening. Saturn rises 
at 36 minutes past 5 in the evening, and is 
observed to the south of » Cancri, formin; 
an isosceles triangle with the third 
fourth of this constellation, y Cancri being 
the summit; he is receding from these stars. 
At 7 minutes past four on the following 
morning, the lunar orb appears above the 
horizon, situated in the constellation Libra, 
and directing her course to the beautiful 
planets Jupiter and Venus, which rise 
about an hour later, and are noticed above 
Antares ; the Moon will evidently pass them 
before her next appearance, the conjunc. 
tion taking place with Jupiter at 10 mi- 
nutes past nine in the evening of the 2d,. 
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and with Venus at 20 minutes past four in 
the morning of the 3d. 

On the 5th, at 30 minutes past six in 
the morning, the Moon comes to a conjunc- 
tion with the planet Mercury, and at 52 
minutes Png three in the afternoon she is 
new in the 14th degree of Capricorn, her 
latitude being 5 degrees north: she is in 

rigee on the 16th. On this day Venus 
CG ten digits illuminated on her eastern 
limb, her apparent diameter being 12 se- 
conds; she Se considerably receded from 
Jupiter. On the evening of the 7th the 
crescent of the Moon is observable in the 
western part of the heavens ; she is direct- 
ing her course to the planet Mars, which 
now appears considerably to the east of 
20 Pisces, and is observed approaching a 
line drawn through a Andromeda and Al- 
genib. The Moon is noticed to have 
approached nearer this planet on the even- 
ing of the 8th, and is observed gradually 
approaching $ Aquarii, which she is very 
near: at 1 minute 47 seconds past six, this 
star is hid behind her dark limb, the point 
of contact being 17 degrees from the ver- 
tex: the emersion takes place at 59 mi- 
nutes 1 second past six, at 123 “degrees 
from the vertex on the right. There is also 
an immersion of p Aquaril on the same even- 
ing, at 39 minutes 47 seconds past seven, 
at 94 degrees from the vertex on the left ; 
at 7 minutes 52 seconds past eight, the 
star emerges at 151 degrees on the left. 

On the 11th, the Moon crosses the 
ecliptic in her descending node, having 
passed the planet Mars on the preceding 
afternoon. 18 minutes past seven in 
the morning of the 12th, she enters her 
first quarter in the 22d degree of Aries, 
and is observed in the evening approaching 
the constellation of the Ram. On the 
14th, at 15 minutes past seven in the morn- 
ing, the Sun and Mercury are in conjunc- 
tion, the former being between the Earth 
and Mercury, which is termed a superior 
conjunction ; after this day the planet be- 
a an evening star, setting after the 

un. 

The fair empress of the skies is observed 
to increase in magnitude and splendour, 
and nightly to approach the planet Saturn. 
On the 11th, at 50 minutes 21 seconds 

eight in the evening, she will occult 

star A Geminorum; the observer will 
notice its disappearance at 167 degrees 
from the vertex on the left; the reappear- 
ance takes place at 51 minutes 21 seconds 
past nine, at 104 degrees from the vertex 
on the right. On the 19th, at 17 minutes 
12 at night, the Moon attains her 
maximum of splendour; her situation at 


this time is in the 30th degree of Cancer, 
with upwards of 4 degrees south latitude. 
She is now observed considerably to the 
south of Saturn, and him at three 
the next morning. At 44 minutes past 
five the Earth arrives at the 30th degree of 
Cancer, when the Sun appears to enter 
the sign Aquarius, 

On the morning of the 2ist, at 45 mi- 
nutes past two, the Sun and Saturn are in 
opposition, the Earth being situated be- 
tween them; the telescopic observers of 
this wonderful planet will notice the major 
to the minor axis of his ring, as 1006 to 
368, and will also have a good opportunity 
of observing the moons which revolve 
around him. On the 22d, at 15 minutes 
past one in the afternoon, the Sun is in con- 
junction with the Georgium Sidus. The 
Moon is also in apogee, and crosses the 
ecliptic in her ascending node on the 
25th. On the 28th, at 21 minutes past 
five in the morning, the Moon enters her 
last quarter, in the 8th degree of Scorpio. 
At 12 minutes 23 seconds six in the 
morning of the 29th, the first satellite of 
Jupiter disappears in his shadow; the Moon 
passes him, on the 30th, at four in the 
afternoon, 


POETRY. 


(For the Imperial Magazine.) 
THE NATIVITY. 


Hicu rose Immanuel’s star of grace, 
Resplendent in the orient sky; 

The shining hosts, all veil’d their face, 
While life’s superior orb pass’d by. 


Led on by Truth’s unerring light, 
The eastern sages sped their way, 
With hearts o’erflowing with delight, ; 
They came where God the Saviour lay. 


Before his face they prostrate fell, 
And humble adoration paid, 

Hail’d him, the King of Israel, 
And at his feet rich presents laid. 


To give their joy-franght bosoms ease, 
The “ love of God,” transported sung ; 
The listening heavens return’d the praise, 

And repercussive valleys rung. 


a! heaven-born faith’s directing star, 

0-day illumine every mind ; 

And guide each wandering soul from far, 
The Lord of life to seek and find. 


To Christ, who bruised the serpent’s head, 
And bought for man the bliss of heaven, 
Be joyful adoration paid, 
And gratitude’s sweet incense given ! 


CHORUS. 


Loud anthems raise to God on high, 
And hail with joy the Saviour’s birth, 
Who life and immortality, 
From glory brought to sons of earth! 


Dartmouth. J.M.M. 
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THE REIGN OF WINTER. 


AGAIN the bramal potentate, 
Has his dark car ascended, 
From arctic regions, sped by fate, 
He comes with storms aiteuded. 


His bead ’s with glittering hoar-frost crown'd, 


His nose is red, like nectar,; 
In snow-wrought mantle wrapt around, 
He sways his icy sceptre. 


The forest’s sons, a sturdy race, 
Declare his visitation ; 

And, in his torpid, cold embrace,’ 
Entomb'd sleeps vegetation. 


The feather’d choirs now cease to sing, 
Their minstrelsy symphonious ; 

No more their notes the welkin ring, 
Nor echo joins in chorus. 


Terrific grandeur marks his mien— 
Let man, by contemplation, 

Behold the Power that bids him reign, 
And bow with adoration. 


So quickly do life's seasons pass, 
So man in winter shrivels, 

Then mowing death the mortal grass,* 
To dust primeval levels ! 


But mar shall like the spring arise,+ 
Appear a new creation ; 

May we be planted ’bove the skies, 
To bloom without cessation ! 


Dartmouth. J.M. M. 


MUTABLE AND IMMUTABLE SCENES, 


Tue sun ascends the orient sky, 
With regal glory crown’d ; 

And with the radiance of his eye, 
Enlivens all around. 


But ere a quarter of his race 
The glorious king has sped, 

How often is his smiling face 
By gloomy clouds o’erspread ! 


When zephyrs bland have breath’d around, 


Like glass, the sea we've seen, 
But, suddenly, a storm has frown’d, 
And changed the lovely scene. 


We’ve oft admired the rose’s charms, 
With mid-day radiance graced ; ; 

But long ere night, in death’s cold arms 
We’ve seen the flower embraced. 


The sun, the sea, the rose, combine, 
Uncertainty to prove ; 

And point us to the “ Power Divine,” 
Who is unchanging love! 


Vicissitude on things terrene 
Is legibly imprest ; 

Misfortunes cleud man’s brightést scene, 
And joy's a transient guest. 


We sinners are to trouble born, 
“ As sparks do upward tend,” 
Affliction’s heav’n-appoint’d thorn 
Does every bosom rend. 


But for the Christian there remains 
A paradise of rest, 

Where pleasure unmolested reigns, 
In ev'ry happy breast. 


Yes! there the sun for ever pours 
His emanations bright ; 

No intervening cloud e’er low’rs. 
To intercept the light. 


Dartmouth. J. M. M. 


* Isaiah xl. 6. 
121.—VvoL, xz. 


+ Acts xxiv. 15, 


ON THE FIRST DAY OF THE YEAR 1829. 
A REVIEW. 
On the first of the month, which 1 welcome and 
i 


I'll balance atcounts, and review my life's tale ; 
Like Janus,* who gave its cognomen, I'll try 
The past and the future to keep in my eye. 


I'll think of the past with a sorrowing soul, 

And the crystal of grief from my eyelids shall roll ; 
Then look on the future—Lord, pardon the error! 
None ever saw that, save in folly’s false mirror. 


The past it is gone, and the future to me, 

If wisdom forbid it, I never may see ; 
Omniscience hath closed the volume—and mark, 
Save the page I am reading, the rest is all dark! 


How solemn the musing, I cannot look on, 
Through the ages to come, like Apocalypse John ; 
The unknown prospective may not be explored, 
But the retrospective shall profit afford. 


Life’s volume I'll read with compunction and grief, 

From the fifty-first book} to the title-page leaf; 

I'll think of my course, and retrace it anew, 

And the map I'll submit to my worthy friend 
REW. 


The sins of my youth, the first link in the chain, 
Shall pass my review in reminiscent pain ; 

By their mildewing blight, and a premature frost, 
The earliest buds of my comfort were lost. 


1 age lost the sweet time of my fruit-badding 
oom, 

The morning of boyhood, the spring of perfume; 

A loss mines of jewels can never retrieve, 

And oceans of tears, though I ceaselessly grieve. 


Though silvery age has besprinkled my head, 


-And the heyday of life, with its vigour, hath fled ; 


Reminiscence sad, like a dark vision, steals 
The ghost of past vices still treads on my heels. 


How rosy the pathway in = I design’d ! 

But the roses are past, and the thorns left behind ; 
The roses were folly’s creations ideal ; 

But not so the thorns, they are lasting and real. 


I wove me a chaplet of myrtle and flowers, 

And sunk to soft slumbers in pl e’s gay 
bowers: 

But woke onthe brink of destruction and death, 

With the dark gulf of hell roaring dismal beneath. 


Perdition around me, for mercy I cried ; 

But knew not the path,,till the Cross [ espied 5 

It shed on the dark maze a silvery ray; 

Anda voice whisper’d softly, “ Soul, this is the 
way! 


I gazed on the symbol of merey and grace, 

The Covenant sign to a perishing race ; 

I touch’d it, and quickly its virtue perceived, 

And ace, love, and pardon, were proofs I 
believed. 


And thus I still travel life’s valley along, 

The Word is my comfort, Salvation my song ; 

I am saved by the Cross, for its virtues are such, 

If my —— s bleed afresh, they are healed by a 
touch 


* Janus, from whom the month of January 
takes its name, was a native of Thessaly, and the 
son of Apollo. He is represented as bifrons, 
having two faces, because he was acquainted with 
the past and with the future. He holds the num- 
ber 300 in one hand, and 65 in the other, to shew 
that he presides over the year, He presides over 
all gates, and shuts the old year and opens the 
new. His temple, which was always open in times 
of war, was shut only three times during 700 
years: under Nuina ; 235 #. c.; and under Augus- 
tus, when the Redeemer of mankind was born. 

+ The Author’s age. 
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My full absolution hath pass’d the Great Seal, 
Yet relics of evil I bitter haya 

And though I am cheer’d by the “ Spirit of truth,” 
I cannot forgive me the sins of my youth! 


Ms life is a volume of many a leaf, 

But blots on the preface are scurces of grief ; 

I trust notwithstanding to make a good end, 

When on life’s latest page the sweet Finis is 
penn’d. 


O save me, Jehovah, my Saviour and King! 


. Nor let youthful errors their dark shadows fling 


On the nightfall of age, on the rest of the grave; 
Shine, “ Light of the World,” asI cross the last 
wave! 


JosHvua MARSDEN. 


ISRAEL’S LAMENTATION IN CAPTIVITY. 


By Babylon’s polluted streams, 
A weeping host, we sit ; 

And Zion’s bright and hallow’d beams, 
With grief remember yet. 


Unnoticed, from the willow bough, 
The silent lyre depends ; 

The psaltery stringless, tuneless now, 
The stranger osier bends. 


Ask ye, who bind our captive chains, 
And bid us bend the knee 

To idol gods in idol fanes, 
The song of liberty ? 


Ask ye, whose unrelenting hate 
Took Israel's pride away, 

In mockery of our fallen fate, 
For Zion’s holy lay ? 


Worcester. 


Oh! far from Judah’s smile removed, 
From Israel's bliss to woe ; 

How can we sing the song we loved, 
To Israel’s impious foe ? 


This hand, so skill’d and tuneful yet, 
Shall cold and palsied be, 

Before my bleeding heart forget 
To think, my home, of thee. 


Yea, Solyma, if aught below 
1 e’er to thee prefer, 

Then to my mouth my tongue shall grow, 
And cieave in silence there. 


Brampton Academy, L. L. 
July 15,1828. 


LINES, 


SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN WRITTEN BY fH. K* 
WHITE, AFTER THE REVIEW OF HIS CLIFTON 
GROVE. 


Ou, Fortune! wilt thou ne‘er regard 

The sufferings that are heap’d on me? 
Why disappoint the anxious bard, 

And blast those hopes he'd form’d of thee? 


How oft before thy throne I've knelt, 
And paid due homage to thy shrine; 
And what enlivening joys I’ve felt, 
As fondly [have thought thee mine! 


For on my infant strains you smiled, 
And bade me seek a poet’s fame ; 

And oft my simple heart beguiled 
With hopes of an immortal name. 


But ali! thou vain, deceitful power, 

(False when we think we're most thy care,) 
Thou crown’st thy votary for an hour, 

Then frown’st, and leav'st the wretch—despair, 


As tender buds in spring unfold 
‘Their blossoms to mild Phoebus’ ray, 

Unconscious that e’er Boreas cold 
May nip their beauties in a day ; 


So I, by thy false smile deceived, 
My verses to the world exposed, 
Bat soon of every hope bereaved ; 
Soon all my brightest prospects closed. 


For the stern critic’s dire review 
Hurl’d all the thunders of his rage ; 
Relentlessly exposed me to 
The scorn of each succeeding age. 


Ah! little dream'd I of that scorn, 

When first I twined the laureat wreath ; 
I seized the rose, nor saw the thorn 

That lurk'd so fatally beneath ! 


No more shall this sad heart rejoice, 
For still the critic haunts my sight— 
In every wind 1 hear his voice— 
My thoughts by day, my dreams by night. 


When midnight round her darkness spread, 
And earth was hush'd in calm repose! 

I dream'd that oft beside by bed 
His dreaded phantom slowly rose. 


Upon his head a crown he wore, 
Circled with wither’d leaves of bay ; 
An iron pen his right hand bore, 
Sad emblem of despotic sway ! 


With proud disdain he trampled down 

Poor bards, who writh’d beneath in fear; 
Then on me cast a scornful frown, 

As he saluted thus my ear : 


“ Profane no more the poet’s lyre, 

** That weeps when rudely swept by thee ; 
“ And,till the muse thy song inspire, 

“ Dare aim not at sublimity !”” 


Lond scream’d the owlet to the wind, 
The lightning lent a deadly flash 5 
Pale, meagre fiends their voices join'd, 

And echoed to the critic’s lash ! 


Oh! why was I e’er born to feei 
Keen sensibility’s fine flame ? 

Why did poetic thoughts e’er steal 
With sweet delusion o’er my frame ; 


If I, incompetent to sing 
The muse’s soul-enrapturing strain 5 
And strike with trembling hand the string 
Of Orpheus’ sacred lyre in vain ? 


Was it that I should brave the power 
Of every dark, unfeeling mind ; 

Or perish like the forest flower, 
Beneath the bitter northern wind ? 


How could my simple lays offend 

Th’ imperious tyrant o’er the muse; 
Did I to vice with meanness bend, 

And with her scenes my verse abuse ? 


Soft were my notes, my numbers stole 
Smooth as Illyssus’ stream along ; 
The fond effusions of my soul 
Pour’d forth in many an artless song. 


For every smiling dale and hill, 
Sweet Philomela’s warbling lay, 
The murmuring of the winding riil, 
Had charms to soothe all care away. 


I sang of love, and every joy 

That wakes th’ impassion’d lover’s heart : 
Ruthless the hand that could destroy 

My all, that life can e’er impart! 


Life cheers no more—my soul is dead 
To every feeling of delight ; 

Hope from my bosom’s ever fled— 
No more her pleasing scenes invite ! 


But dark despair and horror reign 
Triumphant in this trembling breast : 
Tis death alone can ease my pain, 
And give to me eternal rest. 


Then farewell honour, farewell fame, 
{ bid ye both a long adieu! 

Ye tuneful Nine! accept the same, 
Though parting rends this heart in two. 
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Review.— The Works of James Arminius, 
D.D. formerly Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Leyden. Translated 
from the Latin. By James Nichols. 
8vo. pp. 757. vol. ii. Longman, Lon- 
don, 1828. 

Wuen the first volume of this work was 

submitted to our inspection, we gave an 

extended review of its varied contents in 
the columns of the Imperial Magazine ; 
since which period we have been waiting 
the appearance of the second, with more 
than common solicitude. A few weeks 
since, this reached or hands, and so far as 
our examination has extended through its 
voluminous and interesting matter, we find 
it in every respect equal to its | gegen 
and if we may be permitted to reason 
from analogy, we cannot but infer, that the 
third volume, which still remains to com- 

plete the whole, will manifest the same vi- 

gorous spirit and uniform acuteness, which 

distinguish those that are now before the 
world. 

Were we disposed to credit many writers 
who have mentioned the name, the cha- 
racter, and the theological sentiments as- 
cribed to James Arminius, we should readily 
conclude that he was one of the vilest he- 
retics of the age in which he lived, and 
richly deserving the execration of all future 
generations of the christian church. We 
have, however, had too much experience of 
the artifices, frauds, and misrepresentations 
of sect and party, to be deluded with their 
sorceries. Many a worthy man, and valu- 
able writer, has been traduced, blackened, 
and drawn in caricature, by his theological 
antagonists, whom it would have been an 
honour for the calumniators to have imi- 
tated, rather than contaminate with sacri- 
legious hands. 

It was the fate of John Goodwin to be 
loaded by his opponents with nearly every 
opprobrious epithet that language could af- 
ford ; and in the estimation of many, with- 
out doubt, through the baseness of his lying 
traducers, his name is associated with almost 
every thing that can excite abhorrence and 
merit contempt. His life, however, by Jack- 
son, published a few years since, has shaken 
off the filth upon those by whom it had been 
collected and heaped upon him; and an 
exposure of the conduct of Prynne and 
others has loaded their characters with in- 
famy. In like manner, during the lifetime 
of Arminius, and even after he had found 
repose in the grave, the Gomarists of the 
day, armed with tomahawks and scalping 
knives, pursued his fame, his character, and 
his writings, with all the rage of impious 
rancour and unholy virulence. 


It ma rhaps be argued, that the 
synod of Dort the doctrines 
and tenets of this venerable, but much per- 
secuted man. This fact his friends will 
readily admit; but it must not be forgotten, 
that the decisions of the councils of Trent 
and of Constance furnish no criterion of 
truth. Infallibility is not always an at- 
tendant on synods. It must also be re- 
membered, that the divines assembled at 
Dort pronounced their sentence without 
allowing any one to appear in the defence 
of the doctrines and tenets they condemned. 
Witnesses, counsellors, interpreters, accu- 
sers, judges, and executioners, were all mem- 
bers of one common family—all parties 
concerned, and all deeply interested in the 
issue of their own deliberations, of which 
no spirit of prophecy was necessary to foresee 
the result. A convocation thus constituted, 
and thus conducted, is entitled to little more 
respect than if it had been denominated 
“ The Synod of Snort.” 

In several of his disputations, inserted in 
this volume, Arminius displays consummate 
skill, and «!inost unexampled acuteness. It 
cannot however be denied, that a consider- 
able portion of stiffness and formality enters 
into his reasonings, through which, to an 
inattentive reader, they will at times appear 
somewhat obscure ; but it must not be forgot- 
ten that this was the fashion of the day, and 
common to all the writers of the age in which 
he flourished. Similar observations may 
be made on his divisions and subdivisions 
of the various topics which he examines, 
and his nice discriminations may sometimes 
perplex and fatigue many of his readers. 
He surveys his subjects in all their branches 
and bearings, viewing them in every atti- 
tude in which they can be placed, and 
leaving nothing for any subsequent writer, 
on which he has not already touched. 

The remarks of the preceding paragraph 
will particularly apply to the tenth disputa- 
tion, which relates to “The righteousness 
and efficacy of the providence of God con- 
cerning evil.” This disputation may be 
justly considered as a master-piece both of 
reasoning and acuteness; and however he 
may be accused of heresy by the advocates 
of unconditional election and reprobation, 
we are decidedly of the opinion expressed 
by an eminent professor of divinity in one 
of our universities, as inserted in a note, 
p- 189, that “were any modern Arminian 
to avow the sentiments which Arminius 
has here maintained, he would be instantly 
called a Calvinist.” 

In his disputation “On the free-will of 
man and its powers,” Arminius has ad- 
vanced more than sufficient to refute the 
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charges that have been brought against him. 
He tells us in plain and unequivocal lan- 
guage, that “its powers are not only debi- 
litated and useless, unless they be assisted 
by divine grace, but it has no powers what- 
ever, except such as are excited by divine 
.” In the same disputation he asserts 
with equal clearness, that, when an indivi- 
dual is brought into a state of conversion, 
** Whatever it may be of knowledge, holi- 
nese, and power, is all begotten within him 
by the holy Spirit, who is on this account 
called the Spirit of wisdom and under- 
standing, of counsel and might, of know- 
ledge and the fear of Jehovah; the Spirit 
of grace; of faith; the Spirit of adoption 
into sons; and the Spirit of holiness; and 
to whom the acts of illumination, regene- 
ration, renovation, and confirmation, are 
attributed in the scriptures.”—p. 195. 

On the subject of divine predestination, 
several expressions may be found in his 
disputation, more favourable towards Cal. 
vinism than most of his demi-followers 
would at present be willing to advance. 
At the time when Arminius flourished, the 
Calvinists of his day raised against him the 
cry of heresy; and the tremendous war- 
whoop which they contrived to sound, 
drowned the voices of his friends that were 
lifted in his behalf, and forbade others to 
examine the tenets, which they only saw in 
the distortions of condemnation. In this 
disputation there are few expressions which 
modern Calvinists would not readily adopt, 
but many, which those who are called Ar- 
minians, would reject, as bordering too 
closely on the dominions of fatal necessity. 

In a dissertation on the seventh chapter 
of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, which 
occupies upwards of two hundred pages, 
this celebrated man has been guilty of a 
crime, which perhaps the successors of his 
opponents will not readily forgive. He has 
made sad havoc with Antinomian ex 
rience, tom up by the roots the mighty 
tree, in the branches of which the birds 
of the air had found a comfortable lodg- 
ment, and demolished many an edifice, in 
which sin had long been accustomed to re. 
pose in undisturbed tranquillity. A full and 
fair reply to what he has advanced, we feel 
satisfied has never yet made its appearance ; 
and it is certain thatthe English language 
cari furnish on this point nothing, in energy, 
acuteness, comprehensiveness, minuteness 
of investigation, and profundity of research, 
to stand in comparison with what appears 
in this translation. 

There can be little doubt, that many 
thousands, having been taught from their 
cradles to view Arminius as a heretic, and 


Arminianism as heresy, have joined the 
common yell of condemnation, without 
knowing any thing of either. There was 
a time when the writer of this article felt 
the weight of these shackles, and he well 
recollects that something more than com- 
mon effort was necessary to snap them 
asunder. Personal investigation, however, 
soon taught him the folly of relying on the 
representations of others, and with the ab- 
surdity of being terrified with the scare- 
crows of opprobrious epithets, abusive 
names, and thal To all such 
as are at this moment either smiling or 
groaning beneath these mental fetters, re- 
specting Arminius, we would recommend 
similar conduct. Let them examine atten- 
tively his life and sentiments, which appear 
in these volumes, and the delusion of trust- 
ing in the fidelity of sectarian delineations, 
will want no other evidence. 

In favour of his exposition, as stated in 
the preceding paragraphs, Arminius has 
given many appropriate quotations from the 
ancient fathers, and from more modern di- 
vines. Mere human authority indeed is 
not argument; and never can become a 
substitute for it. It should, however, al- 
ways operate to suspend prejudice, and 
prepare the mind for impartial investiga- 
tion. The attainment of this state of im- 
partiality is essential to the discovery of 
truth ; and he who has it not, must remain 
enslaved to the opinions of others through 
life. If this method were uniformly adopt- 
ed, we should find less reason to condemn 
others, than we unfortunately discover when 
viewing them through the false optics of 
ignorance and misrepresentation ; and sup- 
ported by this principle, James Arminius 
would have escaped the reproaches and 
anathemas with which bigotry has been 
pelting him from the commencement of the 
seventeenth century to the present hour. 

Deriving our information thus from the 
fountain-head, we have been astonished at 
the manner in which his name and writings 
have been traduced. To all his proposi- 
tions we by no means assent; nor are we 
solicitous to bear his name by becoming 
his followers. We have, however, found 
such a prevailing influence of important 
truth over diminutive error, as not to be 
ashamed of the name of Arminius, when 
the tide of Antinomian invective pours its 
unholy curses upon him; and urges its 
furious advocates to pass the sentence of 
irrevocable condemnation on writings, which 
in all probability they never read, and on 
sentiments with which they are but very 
partially acquainted. He who reads the 


works of this extraordinary man with atten- 
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tion, must be lost to all that is exalted in 
human nature, who does not hesitate to 


pronounce him a heretic. 


Review.—The Process of Historical 
Proof, exemplified and explained ; with 
Observations on the peculiar Points of 
the Christian Evidence. By Isaac Tay- 
lor. 8vo. pp. 346. Holdsworth, Lon- 
don. 1828. 


Tue primary and ultimate design of the 
author in this volume is, to analyze and 
investigate the nature of historical proof on 
general grounds, and having established 
his leading propositions, to make an ap- 
plication of them to the books which com- 
pose the sacred canon of scripture. Many 
works of established fame, and undoubted 
authenticity, he very justly contends, have 
descended .o us in the same manner as the 
sacred writings, and no reason can he 
fairly assigned why these should be thcught 
spurious, while others, not one of which is 
so well authenticated, are admitted to be 
legitimate. This reasoning, and the con- 
clusion to which it leads, the author thus 
states, ‘in the commencement of his first 
chapter. 


“ That the specific design of the following pages 
may be fully understood, the reader must imagine 
for a moment, that the entire mass of Greek and 
Roman literature had perished during the middle 

es ; and that the Scriptures, like the works of 

esychius, and some other authors, had come 
down to modern times in a single copy ;—or only 
in one of the ancient versions. ‘This supposition 
is far from being extravagant ; for there were 
several periods when the entire destruction of 
ancient books seemed more probable than their 
preservation. 

“* 1f the Greek empire had been overthrown by 
the Asiatic hordes a few centuries earlier than 
actually happened ;—if the incursious of the north- 
ern barbarians upon the southern nations had 
been somewhat more simultaneous, and more 
extensively desolating than they were ;—if some 
of the leaders of these invasions had not previously 
imbibed a degree of respect for learning and reli- 
gion ;—if Christianity had been extinguished even 

‘or a single century ;—or if the system of mona- 
chism had not arisen and;been maintained in the 
church;—on any of these suppositions, so far as 
we may calculate upon probabilities, not 
a fragment, or scarcely a fragment, of ancient lite- 
rature’would have descended to modern times. 

“ If the Scriptures alone had survived the gene- 
ral destruction of books,—and they had, in fact, a 
much higher chance of preservation than any other 
writingss;—and if, destitute of all external evi- 
dence, they had been anew sent forth among the 
nations ; they might well, on the strength of their 
intrinsic claims, have been accepted by mankind, 
as in fact they are now accepted by thousands, 
who, utterly ignorant of the historical grounds of 
belief, joyfully receive from them ‘a hope full of 
immortality.’ 

*« But instead of this solitary and unauthenti- 
cated transmission of the Scriptures,which we have 
here supposed, they have in fact been attended in 
their descent from distant times by a vast and 
various assemblage of ancient books—all passin 
by the same modes from age to age—all subjected 
to the same perils—all demanding therefore the 
sane critical treatincut, and all claiming the bene- 


fit of the same laws of evidence, when severally 
called upon to vindicate their claims to a place 
among genuine and authentic works, Nor can 
any reason be imagine, dat least any good reason 
why some one of these authors should be excepted 
from the operation of the principles that are ap- 
plied to all others. No notion previously formed 
of what is probable or possible, can be allowed 
to have the smallest influence in obstructing the 
course of those deductions which are made from 
particular facts, on principles acknowledged to be 
sound :—a notion may weigh against a notion, 
or one hypothesis may be left to contend with 
another; but an hypothesis can never be permit- 
ted, even in the slightest degree, to counterba- 
lance either actual facts, or direct inferences from 
such facts."—p. 1 to 3. 


In prosecuting his analogy, the author 
selects the writings of Herodotus, which 
all allow to be of great antiquity, and from 
the facts which they contain, and the per- 
manent realities to which they refer, their 
authenticity is placed beyond the reach of 
all reasonable doubt. 

Having given some biographical ac- 
count of Herodotus, Mr. Taylor proceeds 
to state, as an indisputable fact, that the 
Greek text of this author is well known to 
have been extant before the invention of 
printing,—that he is quoted and mentioned 
during a thousand years, in retrogression, 
namely, from a.D. 1150 to a.p. 150, and 
from this latter date, to the time in which 
this father of history flourished. Of these 
writings several Greek copies are still ex- 
tant, in libraries where they have slum- 
bered for ages, bearing about them every 
mark of great antiquity, and all the evi- 
dence they could be supposed to poem 
upon a supposition that they are the pro- 
duction of him whose name they bear, and’ 
that he lived in the early age assigned to him 
by history. From the contemporary testi- 
monies of other writers, in proof of the 
facts related by Herodotus, this argument 
gains additional strength; and the whole, 
in its combined effect, enables Mr. Taylor 
to infer the authenticity of the history from 
its genuineness, 

Having proceeded thus with Herodotus, 
and fairly made out his conclusion from the 
premisés, Mr. Taylor applies the whole 
argument to the sacred writings, adducing 
proof, as he advances, that nothing can be 
urged in favour of the venerable Greek, 
that is not equally conclusive in favour of 
St. Paul, aud other writers of the New 
Testament. This application, supported 
by analogical facts, constitutes the greater 
portion of the volume. 

Of the sacred books, it is well known 
that the MSS. were in existence long be- 
fore the invention of printing; they are 
still extant, and are open to inspection, bear- 
ing every mark of great antiquity, such as 
might reasonably be expected, upon a 
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supposition, that they were in reality what 
they pretend to be. In addition to this, 
quotations from these MSS. or allusions to 
them, or to the people, or the principles 
and the doctrines, connected with the 
system of which they treat, may be found 
in other writers, thickly scattered along the 
margins of time, nothing of which could 
have been, if these writings had not then 
been in existence. The testimony of con- 
temporary writers in favour of the facts 
which the sacred authors state, confirms the 
truth of their declarations, and an appeal to 
geography furnishes an imperishable mo- 
nument of evidence, which nothing can 
destroy. 

Having given this extended outline of 
Mr. Taylor’s work, we have neither time 
nor occasion to follow his “ process of his- 
torical proof” in detail. We have perused 
it, and noticed its various bearings and 
connexions with much satisfaction, and are 
decidedly of opinion, that it will prove at 
once creditable to his talents, industry, and 
principles, and instructive to those into 
whose hands it may happen to fall. To 
originality of conception and design, he 
makes no pretensions, as similar modes of 
analogical and comparative reasoning have 
been long before the world. In the arrange- 
ment, however, of his materials, and in pre- 
serving throughout the whole a strong re- 
semblance, almost bordering on identity, 
between the situation of the writings of 
Herodotus and those of the New Testa- 
ment, he has given to the whole argument 
a degree of prominence and perspicuity, 
from which it seems to have derived new 
energy. 

As tbe final result of his researches, Mr. 

Taylor has most legitimately wrought out 

this conclusion, that if any writings of pro- 

fessed antiquity can be admitted to be 
genuine and authentic, those of the sacred 
books have, on the same ground, an equal, 
if not a paramount claim. It appears also, 
on the contrary, that if these anal MSS. 
teeming with internal, and encircled with 
an atmosphere of external and collateral 
evidence, can be suspected of being spu- 
rious, no book, no record, no MSS. of 
antiquity, now in ‘the world, can have any 
claim on the confidence of mankind. 

Review.— Lectures Expository and Prac- 
tical, on the Book of Revelation. By 
the late Rev. Robert Culbertson. Leith. 
3 vols. William Oliphant, Edinburgh, 
and James Duncan, 


Tue author of the book before us, a mi- 
nister of the Scotch Secession, died in the 


end of the year 1823. He was one of the 
original conductors of the Christian Maga- 
zine, an Edinburgh monthly publication, 
which subsisted from 1797 to 1820. Be- 
sides several pamphlets, having a more 
direct reference to the state of his own de- 
nomination, he published “Hints on the 
Ordinance of the Gospel Ministry,” which 
was afterwards republished in America. 

The Lectures are, however, a work of 
greater interest and labour. They were ori- 
ginally published in 1818, under the title 
of with practical observations 
and reflections on the ee apse of John, 
commencing with the fourth chapter of the 
Revelations, and continued to the close of 
the book. The new volume, from the au- 
thors MS. completes the work, and is of 
course the first of the series. 

All scripture is given by inspiration of 
God ; a it may well therefore be added, 
that all is profitable. While the sacred vo- 
lume contains a fulness so interesting and 
varied, to confine our attention to a few 
parts or doctrines, however important, is 
contrary to the precept of the apostle, and 
unlike those who wish to ‘ go on unto per- 
fection.” In answer to the saying of Sca- 
liger, of which the point makes it apt to be 
remembered, it is justly observed by Mr. 
Culbertson, that “if Calvin had not given 
better proof of his wisdom than declining 
to write on the Apocalypse, he had never 
acquired any fame in the church, nor would 
his great talents have been of any benefit to 
others.” The student of prophecy may 
also come to the conclusion, that though 
the language of this portion of scripture is 
symbolical, ‘‘symbolical language has a 
certain definite signification.” 

The first volume contains an exposition 
of the first three chapters; the second ends 
with the twelfth; the third proceeds to the 
close of the book, and has annexed to it a 
“ Dissertation on the Origin and Termina- 
tion of the Antichristian Apostacy.” 

In considering the epistles to the Asiatic 
churches, Mr. Culbertson inclines to the 
opinion, that they had an ulterior reference 
to the successive periods of the Catholic 
church. The epistle to Ephesus, for example, 
describes Christianity during the apostolical 
age, and that to Laodicea, the condition 
of the catholic body from the close of the 
millennial state to the end of time. In the 
progress of the book, there are topics on 
which there is room for a diversity of 
opinion. Readers the most pious and care- 
ful may not all come to the conclusion, that 
in the number of the beast may be found 
that of the officers in the Roman legion; 
that the wine-press will be trodden in our 
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own country—or that the millennium will 
last for many thousand generations. Were 
we to say, that with every opinion all are 
sure to agree, it would be very like saying 
that the work is of that common-place 
character, which, satisfied with safety, ven- 
tures not out of the path occupied by all 
before it. 

Our author’s object has been to bring 
forth things new and old. With the Bible 
before him, and we doubt not with prayer 
sanctifying his studies, he has examined the 
writings of his predecessors—he has traced 
in the history of Europe the fulfilment of 
the inspired predictions, and, neither afraid 
nor ambitious of originality, he has, as he 
found reason, adopted the opinions of his 
predecessors, or has stated his own. 

To all classes these lectures are fitted to 
commend themselves. They are ingenious, 
without being fanciful; they exhibit great 
research, united to sound judgment; they 
are free from dogmatism; and furnishing 
alike meat for babes and for strong men, they 
affectionately illustrate and apply those pre- 
cious doctrines and precepts with which the 
Apocalypse abounds. 

As to language, perspicuity is the prin- 
cipal thing to which the author attended. 
“To the other beauties of composition,” 
he adds, “he makes no pretensions.” But 
this estimate is too modest. The sentences 
certainly have not the careful balance of 
Gibbon, nor do we say that they have the 
ease of Addison; but the whole composi- 
tion seems the work of one who had words 
at will, and who, without effort, could wield 
them with considerable effect. We see 
clearly the subject, and are not detained as if 
there were any medium between us and it. 

On the accuracy or inaccuracy of Mr. 
Culbertson’s theory little need be said. Like 
most of his predecessors and cotemporaries, 
he has advanced many arguments which 
have thrown light upon the subjects to be 
illustrated, accompanied with much in- 
genious reasoning, which, though hypothe- 
tically legitimate, will sometimes be found 
inconclusive. This is the great defect which 
has associated itself with all the dissertations 
on unfulfilled prophecy which has hitherto 
fallen under our notice, Proceeding on 
equivocal data, the writers may reason ac- 
curately, and yet their conclusions will al- 
ways be uncertain. A firm foundation is 
essential to a permanent result. 

No man has perhaps ever yet written on 
the prophecies, who has not illuminated, in 
a greater or less degree, some part that was 
previously involved in obscurity; but at 
the same time he has furnished either 
himself or his friends several occasions to 


wish that he had acted with more’ discre- 
tion. In this list we must place the author 
of the work before us. We discover in it 
much to admire, much to excite doubt, and 
much on which the veil of darkness still 
remains. 

With theories, hypotheses, speculations, 
and conjectures, on the Apocalypse, we 
have, through a series of years, been both 
amused and perplexed. In every instance 
we have observed that each author has 
been warm and sanguine in favour of his 
own interpretation, as though he alone had 
been selected from the great mass of man- 
kind to illuminate the world. We have, 
however, been taught by long observation 
and experience, that “history is the best, 
and only infallible interpreter of prophecy.” 
When events arise on the stream of time, 
that coincide with ancient predictions, we 
naturally associate them together, and rest 
satisfied in the conclusions we draw; but 
until such events appear, and such associ- 
ations are perceptible, darkness must ac- 
company the most plausible arguments. 
The lectures before us, like all others on 
similar topics, naturally carry us forward 
into futurity, and nothing but the lapse of 
time, and the birth of occurrences, can 
confirm or correct what the author has 
advanced. 


Review.—The Last Supper, or Christ's 
Death kept in Remembrance. By the 
Author of the Morning and Evening 
Sacrifice,and Farewell to Time. 12mo, 
pp. 453. Whittaker, London. 1828. 
Ir will be readily admitted by all who are 
acquainted with church history, that the 
subject of the Lord’s supper, designed ori- 
ginally as a bond of union among Chris- 
tians, and a symbol of divine love, has 
been made through several ages the ground 
work of unholy animosities, and of deadly 
feuds. This circumstance, perhaps, more 
than any other, has tended to place this di- 
vine ordinance, in the estimation of many 
professing Christians, much below its pri- 
mitive importance, and to give it a se- 
condary rank among the institutions of the 


1. 
- opinions of men, however, and the 
manner in which it has been received or 
abused by professors, are not the standard 
of authority by which its administration 
and observance are to be measured. As 
an ordinance of divine appointment, it is 
to be viewed with reverential awe; and al- 
though not in itself essential to salvation, 
to be received wirh seriousness, as one of 
those numerous means through which di- 
vine grace is communicated to the soul. 
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On this very important subject much 
has been auhenk written ; and by various 
writers, its nature, import, perpetuity, and 
tendency, have been placed in different 
lights. Through all these publications no 
common reader can be ex to wade; 
and those who have forded the dangerous 

, are ready to acknowledge that, 
as the reward of their voluminous re- 
searches, they find more perplexity than 
information. 

The treatise before us contains little or 
nothing of a controversial nature, the au- 
thor’s aim being to place this ordinance in 
such a light as to be rendered spiritually 
beneficial to his readers. With this view, 
the whole work is divided into five parts. 
The first is a discourse explanatory of the 
Christian sacraments,—baptism, and the 
Lord’s supper. The second is a sacra- 
mental catechism, on the plan of the pre- 
ceding discourse, in which questions are 

roposed, calculated to elicit answers, 
which the preceding discourse supplies. The 
third contains devotional exercises, =a 
ey to sacramental communion. e 
is aseries of sacramental addresses, 
having an immediate bearing on the com- 
munion service, as it is celebrated in the 
Presbyterian churches. The fifth is an 
imitation of Christ. These _ are sub- 
divided into numerous subordinate branch- 
es, which occasionally appear somewhat 
minute. 

The treatise throughout is, however, ad- 
mirably calculated to excite devotional 
feelings, and to place the ordinance in an 
attitude that is at once commanding and 
attractive. The language is perspicuous 
and forcible, having few terms belonging 
to the mere shibboleth of sect and party, 
and none of equivocal import, or that are 
difficult to be understood. With questions 
of a curious and casuistical nature, leading 
to doubtful disputation, the reader is not 

lexed. It is a treatise that would induce 

im to enjoy the benefits of the ordinance, 

without exposing him to the dangers which 

a departure from its primitive simplicity 
rarely fails to insure. 

It cannot be dissembled, that the author 
shapes his course according to the mode 
established in the Scottish church, but we 
are not aware that he hurls his anathemas 
upon any who may think proper to adopt 
another form, without implicitly adhering 
to his terms of communion, or fixing their 
limits and boundaries by his line and mea- 
sure. The spiritin which it is written dis- 
plays earnestness without intemperance, 

a zeal for the cause of truth, without 
acrimony or intolerance. 


| To the observance of this rite, which, in 
the estimation of many, is deemed but of 
inferior consideration, the author will ap- 
| pear to have attached an undue degree of 
‘importance. There can be little doubt that 

in his view it appears exceedingly moment- 
| ous, and this feature is always prominent in 
| the general countenance of what he has 
| written. We are not, however, aware that 
| in any place he has used expressions which 
| the sanctions of scripture will not warrant, 
_ or, suffered himself to be betrayed by a 
_warmth of feeling beyond the dictates of 
, Sobriety and legitimate reasoning. 

Towards the conclusion there are several 
notes, which occupy nearly ninety pages. 
These assume more of an argumentative, 
philosophical, and historical character, than 
the preceding parts of the volume to which 
they refer, but without involving the 
reader in mazes of perplexity, aud leaving 
him at last in a state of indexsicn, 

To sincere and pious Christians, whose 
aim is to derive spiritual benefit from the 
use of the Lord’s supper, this volume will 
be found truly valuable, and to all such 
we would seriously recommend it. Fora 
few local peculiarities some little allowance 
must be made; but all those who read 
with the same spirit in which the author 
appears to have written, keeping the life of 
the ordinance in- view, will find in these 
pages a powerful stimulant to their holy 
ardour in the pursuit of a celestial prize, 
which, of final perseverance, will be the ulti- 
mate reward. 

Riview.—The Apology of an Officer for 

Arms, &c. Sc. 8vd. pp. 286. Long- 

man, London. 1828. 

Tuts volume contains a letter addressed to 
the King, and 2 series of letters to a friend, 
on the causes, evils, and unlawfulness of 
war. No author’s name appears in the 
title-page, but the letters bear the signature 
of * Thomas Thrush ;’ andthat addressed to 
his Majesty, we find, has passed through 
four editions. There is nothing fictious in 
these epistles. They evince in every part 
the sincerity of the writer, who, convinced 
of the evils of war, and its inconsistency 
with the Christian character, renounces the 
profession of arms, resigns his commission, 
and openly avows his conviction before the 
world. 

The author seems to be well aware, that 
if his principles be examined by the pre- 
vailing opinions of mankind, they will be 
instantly condemned, as wild, visionary, 
enthusiastic, and fanatical. He, however, 


declines all appeal to the customs of na- 
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tions, the acts of legislation, the orders of 
privy councils, and the proclamations of 
kings, and throws himself entirely on the 
plain language and obvious import of 
scripture ; and from the decisions of this 
awful tribunal, he concludes, in the lan- 
guage of Paley, that “ no two things can 
be more contrary than the heroic and the 
Christian character.” 

The letter addressed to his Majesty is 
couched in plain and expressive, but re- 
spectful, language; and no man who reads 
it with attention can doubt that the writer 
has been actuated by pure and conscien- 
tious motives. The tide of public opinion 
may very naturally be expected to set in 
strongly against his sentiments, but those 
by whom he may be calumniated and ridi- 
culed, will find it much easier to pronounce 
a sentence of éondemnation on the man, 
than to refute what he has advanced. 

War, he considers, to have originated in 
the pride and wickedness of the human 
heart; and while iniquity thus predomi- 
nates, his hopes are not very sanguine of 
finding many advocates to embrace, or 
even to defend, his endeavours to drive 
the monster from the bosoms and practices 
of mankind. 

In his subsequent letters, addressed to a 
friend, his language is sober and tempe- 
rate, his appeals to scripture are numerous 
and appropriate, his quotations from the 
writings of Eramus and others apt and cor- 
roborative, his reasonings strong and com- 
manding, and his conclusions too herculean 
to be strangled with the hand of contempt. 
In these letters he examines war in all its 
prominent branches and bearings, states 
with brevity the arguments that are urged 
for its support and continuance, and man- 
fully defeats them from the ground on 
which he has taken his stand. Of the 
truth, the justice, and the incontrovertible 
fairness of his principles, in the abstract, 
no believer in revelation can justly enter- 
tain a doubt; but whether the world is suf- 
ficiently removed from barbarism, and ad- 
vanced in civilization, as to receive them, 
may well admit of a serious question. 
Guided by the unerring word of prophecy, 
we rest assured that the period will arrive, 
when all the objects for which he contends 
will be cordially embraced; but it is much 
to be feared, that rivers of human blood 
will be spilt, before that desired moment 
shall present to the nations of the earth, the 
smiling olive branch of universal peace. 

We have perused these letters with a 
more than common interest, arising from 
the nature of the subject, and the obloquy 
which has been poured on the writer in 

121.—vor XI. 


most of our public journals in which they 
have been noticed, and fear not to partici- 
pate in the common censure awarded to 
all those who assert that war is inconsistent 
with genuine Christianity. On the enthu- 
siasm and madness attributed to the author, 
we have kept a steady eye, but have dis- 
covered nothing to sanction the reproach, 
For the moral and political condition of the 
world, he scems to have been born a few 
ages too soon; unless we admit, what war- 
riors will hardly concede, that the world is 
unfortunately a few ages behind what it 
ought to have been. Let this question, 
however, be decided as it may, it will not 
alter the truth of the following lines, with 
which we shall conclude :— 

“ What are ye monarelis, laurelled heroes say, 
But 22tnas of the suffering world ye sway ? 
Sweet nature, stripped of her embroidered robe, 
Deplores the wasted regions of her globe; 


And stands a witness at trutb’s awful bar, 
To prove you there destroyers, as ye are.” 


Review.—Scenes of War, and other 

Poems. By John Malcolm.  12mo. 

pp. 200. Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 

1828. 

Tuere is something so barbarously roman- 
tic in war, that every man becomes a poet 
when he either gazes on its devastations, or 
reads, in the writings of another, a delinea- 
tion of the horrors which accompany its 
desolations ; and so powerfully is the ima- 
gination excited by realities, that the field 
in which fancy has been accustomed to 
expatiate is already occupied. Hence, no 
description, either in language or painting, 
— or verse, can fully reach the alti- 
tude of our expectations. 

Aware of these facts, the author of the 

volume now under consideration, has care- 
fully avoided those exhibitions of blood 
and fire, of carnage and rapine, of mutila- 
tion and murder, which would disgrace a 
demon, but in which consist the glories of 
war, from a full conviction that he never 
could succeed in painting enormities which 
defy the pencil, and beggar the force of 
words. He has hovered round the margins 
of fierce contention, has placed us on the 
mountain— 
‘ Where sailing vultures pause to whet their beaks,’ 
to survey the human tigers that are mar- 
shalled below, directed us to behold the 
sun-beams gleaming on their arms, and 
touched on some of the emotions that may 
be supposed to agitate a warrior’s bosom, 
when on the eve of a mortal conflict. 

The principal poem, entitled “ The Cam- 
paign,” is certainly not altogether what the 
words would seem to import, though we 
hear at times the sound of solitary muskets, 
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of louder cannon, and of tremendous vol- 
leys. We see the marshalled preparations 
for destruction, and when the battle is 
ended, catch a few momentary glances of 
the field of death; but the intermediate 
horrors, the reader’s imagination must 
supply. 

n the campaign, the battle-eve, the 
scene after the battle, the dying soldier, and 
the deserter—there are some well-wrought 
scenes, and many excellent lines. All 
the occasions are pathetic and melancholy, 
yet the author’s muse has added a deeper 
gloom to their natural character, and given 
to our chords of sympathy a new and 
powerful vibration, 

The minor poems are numerous, brief, 
and miscellaneous, possessing no ordinary 
share of merit. We have perused several 
of them with much satisfaction, and would 
have selected a specimen or two, but for 
the want of room, and the claims of other 
articles. Viewed as a whole, it is a re- 
spectable volume of poems, which, though 
not mounting into the regions of sublimity, 
contain a decent harmony, and a suitable 
strength of expression. 


Review.— Occasional Thoughts on select 
Texts of Scripture. By the late John 


Mason Good, M.D. 12mo. pp. 204. 
Hatchard, London. 1828. 


Tue name of this gentleman is so well 
known in the learned, the scientific, and 
the religious world, that no commentary 
can be necessary to give it publicity. Dur- 
ing his life-time he was extensively known, 
and highly esteemed among the more va- 
luable circles of society; and since his 
decease, his character and writings have 
been honourably placed before the world 
by Dr. Gregory, of Woolwich, who, from 
a long and intimate acquaintance with him, 
which time, and a congeniality of spirit, 
had ripened into personal friendship, was, 
perhaps, better qualified than any other 
man, to accomplish the pleasing but ar- 
duous task. 

It is well known that Dr. Good was a 
Christian, not merely in theory, but in the 
enjoyment of its sacred influences on his 
heart and life; and that he took great de- 


’ light in turning his powerful mind, and the 


ample stores of learning with which it was 
fraught, to the discovery and elucidation of 
important truths contained in the sacred 
pages. Many valuable specimens of his 
talents, thus employed, have been record- 
ed by his biographer, and in this little 
volume many more have been selected by 


These ‘Occasional Thoughts,” are al- 
ways judicious, always spiritual, in their 
bearing, and sometimes profound, in the 
depth of penetration which they display. 
They can hardly be said to come under 
the denomination either of sermons, essays, 
or expositions; yet they all have some- 
thing inviting to the eye, and in the peru- 
sal they prove sincerely gratifying to the 
understanding. To the Rev. Mr. Jerrom, 
by whose care and judgment this selection 
has been made, every reader will acknow- 
ledge his obligation, at the same time re- 
gretting that these * Occasional Thoughts” 
have not been more numerous, and that 
the volume has not been more extended. 


Review.—A Volume of Sermons. By 
the Rev. Charles B. @aylor, M.A. 
12mo, pp. 288. Hessey. London. 
1828. 


Wuen reading in the author’s preface the 
following sentence, “I have found it very 
useful to use often two words, one for the 
ignorant hearer, and the other for the 
enlightened,” we were strongly reminded 
of an anecdote that has been circulated 
respecting Sir Isaac Newton. Having a 
cat of which he was remarkably fond, a 
hole was cut in his study door, through 
which grimalkin might always have 
ingress and egress without interruption. 
At length, when puss had kittens, he 
ordered several small holes to be cut in 
his door, that these, also, might have an 
easy passage; without once imagining that 
it was possible for the little ones to go 
through the large hole that had been made 
for their parent ! 

In looking through these sermons, we 
have found nothing peculiar, either in the 
matter they contain, or the manner in 
which the author treats his subjects, to 
entitle them to any critical ordeal. On the 
leading doctrines of the gospel they scarcely 
touch ; and perhaps we might prosecute a 
laborious search through the volume, to 
learn the grounds of a sinner’s acceptance 
with God. There can be no doubt that 
they inculcate the discharge of many 
important duties, and enforce the necessity 
of something more than nominal Chris- 
tianity; but the author seems to be so 
dreadfully afraid of cant, or Methodism, 
that, in order to discountenance it, he 

neutralizes what he recommends. 


BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. The Hackney-Coach and Cabriolet 
Pocket Companion, containing the Fares 
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from Seventy-nine Couch Stands to most | On the whole, it is a respectable portrait of 
parts of the Metropolis, with the new Fares Christmas. 
for Watermen, §c.(Simpkin and Marshall, | 6. Glastonbury Abbey, a Poem, (Long- 
London, 1829,) is certainly a very useful | man, London,) we are informed by the 
book for all who traverse the streets of author, is rather a delineation of the period 
London in vehicles, or hire boats on the | in which it flourished, than a narrative of 
Thames. In most cases it will enable the its individual history. This, every one 
traveller to ascertain the legal fares which | knows, was a period of legend, of super- 
coachmen and boatmen have a right to | stition, of miracle, and wonder, in which 
demand, and to resist, as well as detect, the imagination may still wander without 
the shameful impositions that are daily , obstruction through the fields of romance. 
practised. This is a new edition of a work | Of this privilege the author has availed 
which we reviewed several months since, | himself, and we follow him into the land 
into which the author has introduced se- | of fairies, until truth and fiction become so 
veral very useful maps; and to which he | blended, that they half lose their discri- 
has made some valuable additions. minating characters. To the lovers of the 
2. The Teacher's Offering, or Sunday | marvellous this poem will be found both 
School Monthly Visitor, edited by the | amusing and interesting. The language is 
Rev. John Campbell, (Westley and Davis, | flowing and easy, but few passages are 
London,) we*had occasion to notice | rendered remarkably striking, either by any 
while it was publishing in parts. These  brilliancy of thought, or pathos of ex- 
parts are now collected together, and made __ pression. 
up into a very neat little volume. The, 7. Hildebrand, the Priest of Rome; 
matter is both instructive and amusing to a Satire on Popery, by John Waudby, 
children, aud several wood cuts ornament | (Booth, Wednesbury,) contains many keen 
the narratives, tales, anecdotes, and his- and scarcastic strokes, but to these the 
torical fragments of which it is composed. papists have been so long accustomed, 
We have perused its contents with much that it produces no more effect than the 
leasure, and recommend it as a valuable beating of a tempest does on the pyramids 
ittle book. | of Egypt. They have been taught that 
3. A Catechism in Rhyme; and a Tahi- | the greater the absurdity they are called to 
tian Youth searching after Evidence for | embrace, the stronger is their faith in 
the Truth of his Bible, by Thos. Keyworth, believing it. Men thus entrenched, are 
(Teape, London,) are two little articles for | beyond the reach both of ridicule and 
young children, by whom they may be | Teason. In this poem, Mr. Waudby has 
deemed important, and into whose hands , advanced many objections which even 
they may be safely put. jesuitical ingenuity will find it difficult to 
4. Cottage Prayers, or Forms of Prayer | repel, and many truths that must flash 
for one Month, by the Rev. C. Davy, conviction on every unprejudiced mind. 
(Seeley, London,) are recommended to! 8. An Address to Christians on the 
our notice by the devotional spirit which Propriety of Religious Fasts, by James 
they breathe. They containa good variety Hargreaves, (Wightman and Cramp, 
of useful matter, and keep in view the fun- London,) will lose a considerable portion 
damental doctrines of the gospel. Should | of its import, by being interlarded with 
they be used with the same sincerity that terms and phrases that are characteristic of 
seems to have dictated them to the author, sect and party. To those who have 
their adoption in families will be found embraced the author’s creed, this will be a 
highly beneficial to their spiritual interests. recommendation, but beyond these narrow 
5. Christmas,a Poem, by Edw. Moxon, confines, it will put on a repulsive aspect. 
(Hurst & Co. London,) ranges through the From the Jewish economy the author has 
varied scenes which present themselves to brought his chief arguments in the support 
our notice on the occasion of this festival, | of this rite, and the greater portion of his 
and at this season of the year. These scriptural quotations are from the Old 
scenes the author has delineated with much Testament. On its observance he seems 
fidelity, and in some places with a toler- to have laid an undue stress, without being 
shin dene of innocent humour. His muse able to furnish his readers with any thing 
is not eagle-pinioned, but she soars ina | ee decisive as to the length of 
decent altitude, and with evenness of wing | time, or the frequency in which abstinence 
preserves her elevation. His numbers are | should be observed. These, indeed, are 
smooth, and frequently harmonious, ac- | points which he may determine to his own 
companied with perspicuity, though some- | satisfaction ; but another, with equal plau- 
mes descending to minute delineations. ; sibility, and equally destitute of divine 
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atthority, wi lay down other rules, and 
the subject will be finally left in a state of 
in1ecision. 

9. A Catechism intended to explain 
and enforce the leading Doctrines and 
Duties of the Word of God, &c. by the Rev. 
Robert Simson, Master of Colebrooke- 
house Academy, Islington, (Duncan, Lon- 
don,) contains a series of questions and 
answers on the most important topics that 
can relate to man, favoured with a divine 
revelation, and as a candidate for eternity. 
These questions and replies do not flow 
from the monotonous process of cateche- 
tical routine, but from the subjects that 
may naturally be supposed to suggest them- 
selves to a thinking mind anxiously inquir- 
ing after truth. The address to the pupils 
at the conclusion, contains many judicious 
observations relative to domestic economy 
and conduct, which we should rejoice to 
see uniformly adopted. 

10. The Cultivation of the Mind; an 
introductory Lecture at the Opening of 
the Southampton Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Institution, Nov. 12, 1828, by the 
Rev. J. Davies, (Hatchard, London,) is 
a pamphlet entitled to much respect, both 
from the nature of the subject of which it 
treats, and the manner in which the author 
has proceeded to set it before his auditors. 
From a large and very elaborate work on 
the mental powers, which we reviewed in 
our number for August last, we derive sa- 
tisfactory proof that Mr. Davies is every 
way qualified for the task which he has 
here undertaken, To those by whom this 
lecture was heard, it must have afforded an 
exalted intellectual repast ; and those who 
read it with similar expectations, will not 
be disappointed. 

11. Anti-Slavery Reporter, No.42, for 
December, 1828, is much larger than usual, 
and more than proportionately interesting. 
It fairly exposes the system of injustice and 
intolerance by which slavery is upheld, both 
as to the laws themselves, and the administra- 
tion of them. In the charges of injustice 
and inhumanity, several islands are involved, 
but Jamaica, Barbadoes, and Berbice ap- 
pear with superior prominence on the list 
of iniquity. These charges are supported 
by specific instances of oppression and 
cruelty, some of which are almost too 
shameful for detail. The planter, and his 
agents in the islands, still shut their eyes 
and ears against the claims of justice and 
humanity; but the Anti-Slavery Reporter is 
heard in England, and the eause which it 
espouses, we hope, will soon be avowed 
by the powerful voice of the British legisla- 
ture. 
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GEOLOGICAL DISCOVERY. 

Mr. Epitor. 

Sir,—The science of geology has received 
a splendid accession, by a discovery made, 
during the last month, of organic remains 
on the grounds of — Gladish, Esq., at 
Northfleet near Gravesend. His attention 
was directed to the spot by an inquiry 
addressed to one of his workmen employed 
in diggéng gravel, whether he ever found 
any bones? “Yes, master,” he replied, 
“very often, plenty of them, here is one 
now.” Upon further examination, he 
found it belonged to a series, lying in a 
stratified direction, embedded in a loose 
plastic clay nearly approaching to sand. 
All further examination in the bed was 
immediately suspended, and Mr. Gladish 
sent to some scientific friends at Graves- 
end, at whose suggestion letters were ad- 
dressed to the Geological and Zoological 
Societies, who in reply intimated their 
intention of visiting the spot, which they 
accordingly did on the 3rd of December. 
Among those present were Dr. Buck- 
land and several members of the Geolo- 
gical Society. 

The principal remains discovered and 
removed on that day were, a pair of ant- 
lers belonging to an unknown species of 
deer, which were found tolerably perfect, 
one below the other, at the distance of 
about five inches. They were quite firm 
when first discovered, but, by exposure to 
the air, they split and crumbled into small 
fragments under the touch. In this state 
drawings were made of them, after which 
they were removed in pieces, which will 
be again reunited by the finished drawings, 
which will give the shape and dimensions. 
The head was not then discovered, but 
was supposed to lie below them. 

Nearly on a level with them, but at 
some distance, was found the complete 
head of an ox. 

About three feet below, lay a long stra- 
tum of bones of various kinds, not yet 
removed, consisting of antlers, jaws, shoul- 
der-blades, legs, &c.; and in other parts 
of the clay bed, at various depths, slight 
excavations have disclosed several minor 
depositories; and it is supposed that 
there is sufficient labour for some months 
of further research into these curious ante- 
diluvian remains, which from former dis- 
coveries promise to establish a most sin- 
gular and interesting fact in geology. 

It has been recorded, that in various 

of the opposite side of the river in 
, bones of the elephant and rhinoceros 
have been discovered, and at the Nore 
bones of small animals, as also on the 
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coast of France. Between these, the dis- 
coveries at Northfleet form a connecting 
link, and render it probrble that at the 
time these depositions took place, the 
whole site now occupied by the river 
Thames and the English channel, was 
one continued tract of land, over which 
the waters of the deluge swept, carrying 
these organic remains with them, and 
depositing them in such fissures and vacui- 
ties as they met with in their course. 

Upon a geological investigation of the 
spot, it was discovered that the beds of 
plastic clay and superstratum of sand were 
diluvial depositions, in a hollow bason in 
the solid chalk. The prodigious force 
with which the water washed down this 
cavity carried with it the disjointed bodies 
of these various animals, which subsiding 
by their own gravity, sunk into the clay, 
and were covered with a deep superstratum 
of sand. On the other side of this wadl, 
as it may be termed, which has been left 
standing, the stratum of sand is diversified 
by thin strata of gravel and black earth, 
considered to be strongly impregnated 
with magnesia. This is an arrangement 
of a novel character, and affords an inte- 
resting feature in geol The whole 
scene gave the highest gratification to Dr, 
Buckland and his scientific friends. The 
excavations are still proceeding, and sore 
valuable discoveries are expected to be 
made during their progress. 

In cunclusion I would observe, that it 
is a remarkable fact, noticed by geological 
writers, that among the numerous organic 
remains which have been discovered at 
various times and in various places, none 
of those of the human species have yet 
been detected, with the exception of that 
found at Guadaloupe, now in the British 
Museum ; and this specimen, from the 
circumstance of wanting the head, has been 
disputed. 

There can be no doubt that the migra- 
tions of the human species at the time of 
the deluge were very confined, and per- 
haps their numbers few in comparison 
with those of beasts, It may be thought, 
that could the situation of the habitable 
part of the globe at that period be ascer- 
tained, and its geology investigated, some 
discoveries might be made. But it must 
also be considered, that this does not solve 
the problem, for if, as is supposed, the 
bones of tropical animals have been driven 
by the waters into the temperate zone, 
why should not those of man also be dis- 
covered ? 

The subject is altogether fraught with 
mysterious interest, and our discoveries, 


however imperfect and superficial, serve 
to demonstrate the truth of those invalu- 
able and sacred records, in which alone 
are contained the laws of God to man, 
while his wisdom draws a veil of secrecy 
over those peculiar dispensations of his 
over-ruling providence, and teaches us 

“Where ignorance is bliss, *tis folly to be wise.” 


E. G. B. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE TALLOW TREE OF 
CHINA. 


Tue tree producing tallow is the croton 
sebi ferum of Linnzus, and not, as has 
been sometimes incorrectly stated, the 
sedum fecoides of that great naturalist. 
“This tree,” says Dr. Abel, (who has given 
a very interesting account of the transac- 
tions of lord Amberst’s embassy to the 
court of Pekin,) “was one of the largest, 
the most beautiful, and the most widely 
diffused, of the plants found by us in 
China. We first met it a few miles south 
of Nankin, and continued to remark it, in 
greater or less abundance, till our arrival 
at Canton. We often saw it imitating the 
oak in the height of its stem, and the 
spread of its branches. Its foliage has the 
green and lustre of the laurel. Its small 
flowers, of a yellow colour, are borne at 
the ends of its terminal branches. Clusters of 
dark-coloured seed-vessels succeed them in 
autumn; and when matured, burst asunder, 
and disclose seeds of a delicate whiteness. 
The fruit of the tallow tree (called among 
other names in China, Yarieou*) goes 
through nearly the same process in yield- 
ing its extract, as the seed of the Camellia 
Oleifera, or oil plant. The machine in 
which it was seen to be bruised, differed 
indeed from those employed for pounding 
the seed of the Camellia, but was, no 
doubt, often used for both purposes. It 
was ground by a wheel moved backwards 
and forwards in a trunk of a tree, shaped 
like a canoe, lined with iron, and fixed in 
the ground. To the axis of the wheel was 
fixed a long pole, laden with a heavy 
weight, and suspended from a beam. 

“The seed, after being pounded, was 
formed into a thick mass, by heating it 
with a small quantity of water in a large 
iron vessel. It was then put hot into a 
case formed to receive it. This consisted 
of four or five broad iron hoops, piled one 


* Ya being the character which signities a crow 
(that bird being fond of its fruit,) the other cha- 
racter, Rieou, signifies a mortar for separating 
the husk of rice, and enters into its name, “ be- 
cause,” says Du Halde, “ when the tree grows 
old, its root decays within, and becomes hollowed 
in = form of a mortar.”"—Du Halde, tom. iii, 
p- 504. 
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over the other, and Jined with straw. The 
seed was pressed down with the feet, 
close as possible, till it filled the case, 
which was then transferred to the press. 
Pressure, however, is not the only, or per- 
haps thé most common method of obtain- 
ing the tallow; for it is sometimes pro- 
cured by boiling the bruised seeds in 
water, and collecting the oily matter which 
floats on its surface. This tallow, which 
has all the sensible properties of that from 
the animal kingdom, is used in the manu- 
facture of candles. Du Halde informs us, 
that every ten pounds is mixed with three 
of some vegetable oil, and a sufficient 
—— of wax to give it consistence. 

e candles also receive additional sup- 
port from a coating of wax. They burn 
with great flame, emit much smoke, and 
quickly consume.” 

By reference toa volume of the Transac- 
tions of the Philosophical Society of Lon- 


don, we find that this tree, which affords | 


an oil or tallow to diffuse light through 
the Celestial Empire, was cultivated in 
England so far back as the year 1703, by 
a Mr. Coal.—Vide Philosoph. Transact. 
Nn. 286, p. 1427, n. 90. 


GLEANINGS. 


Earth from the Banks of the Nile.—Lord 
Bacon has observed, that if earth be taken from 
land adjoining the Nile, and preserved so as not to 
be wet or wasted, and weighed daily, it will not 
undergo any alteration, until the seventeenth of 
June, when the river beginneth to rise, and then 
it will grow more and more ponderous, till the 
river cometh to its height. 

Paddington Stages.—There are forty-eight 
Paddington stages to and from the Bank daily, 
each performing four times. The distance thither 
and back is nearly ten miles, and the duty is 
three-pence a mile ; so that Paddington stages, 
passing and repassing, perform 384 times on the 
road, making 1920 miles per day, and which, for 
mnile-duty only, yields the sum of £8.760. annually. 
The horses perform the journey thither and back 
but once each day, so impetuous is the speed ; so 
that it requires 192 daily at work upon the road, 
for this single branch of public accommodation. 
If the coaches are full, the money exchanging 
hands amounts to nearly 300 guineas daily, and 
the persons conveyed amount to 5576. 

Death of the Rev. Daniel Tyerman.—The 
religious pnblic will learn with deep regret, that 
letters have been received by the London Mis- 
sionary Society, conveying the painful intelligence 
of the death of the Rev, D. Tyerman, which took 
place at the capital of Madagascar, on the 30th of 
July, 1828. R. Lyall, Esq. (Dr. Lyall) British 
agent, who arrived the day after Mr. Tyerman’s 
decease, at the request of the Missionaries, exa- 
mined the body, to ascertainthe disease, and pro- 
nounced it to be apoplexy, and not to have arisen 

m any cause peculiar to Madagascar. Mr. 
Lyall had seen Mr. Tyerman frequently at the 
Mauritius, and considered him a very likely subject 
for such an attack; and observes, that the same 
event might, and very probably would, have oc- 
curred at any place: at the same time he admitted, 
that the fatigue of ——, might assist in 
hastening the sad event. ore than seven 


years have elapsed since this devoted servant ,of 


God, in company with George Bennet, Esq. who 
is speedily expected to return, left this country, to 
examine the Mission stations onthe remote por- 
tions of the globe. During their journeys and 
voyages they have visited the South Sea islands, 
the Missionary establishments beyond the Ganges 
in the East Indies, the Mauritius, and several 
others, The same errand of benevolence had 
brought them to Madagascar, where Mr. Tyer- 
man has finished his labours, and found a grave. 

To harden Plaster Casts and Alabaster.—The 
following process has obtained a patent in France, 
The piece of plaster, or alabaster, after being 
shaped, is put for twenty-four hours into a fur- 
nace. If the piece is only eighteen lines thick, 
three hours in the furnace, heated up to the tem- 
perature required for baking bread, is sufficient : 
if thicker, it is left in for a proportionably longer 
time, at the end of which it is withdrawn with 
caution, and cooled; after which it is put for 
thirty seconds into river water, withdrawn for a 
few seconds, and then again immersed for a minute 
or two, according to its thickness, The piece is 
then exposed to the air, and, at the end of three or 
four days, it has acquired the hardness and density 
of marble. It may then be polished. 

To Destroy Flies —During the course of the last 
summer, numerous accidents to children were 
recorded, in consequence of a deleterious compo- 
sition, (generally king’s yellow, a preparation of 
arsenic,) being employed for the destruction of 
flies: this object may be accomplished very safely, 
and completely,’ by a strong infusion of quassia- 
wood sweetened with sugar. 

Fall of an Aerolite.—The following account of 
an aerolite, weighing thirty-six ponnds, which fell 
at eleven, s.m. September 14, 1825, at Vaigou, one 
of the Sandwich Islands, is given by a lieutenant 
of Captain Kotzebue, in his voyage round the 
world. A short time previously to its fall, the 
sky became charged with clouds, nntil the whole 
island was covered with a dense black veil. The 
fall of the stone was ee preceded by a 
violent gust of wind from the N.W., and, even at 
sea, sounds like those of thunder were heard. 
Immediately after these detonations, the aerolite 
fell in the middle of the village of Ganagauros, 
and broke into pieces on touching the ground, 
The Russian travellers gathered many of these 
pieces, one weighing fifteen pounds. They re- 
semble the aerolites ood known. 

Useful Cement.—A useful cement, for general 
purposes, is composed of two parts ef rosin, 
melted over a slow fire, into which one part of the 
quantity of plaster-of-paris is to be introduced, and 
well mixed by stirring them; add two parts of 
shell-lac, and the whole, being in a fluid state, con- 
stitutes a firm and durable cement. 

Common Salt in Chili.—An incrustation of salt, 
30 miles in length, and several miles in width, is 
found on the coast of Chili, to the south of Co- 
quimbo. It hasthe appearance of that compact 
ice which forms on the surface of lakes and rivers 
in America towards the middle of winter. The 
thickness is about two feet. Whena block of it is 


| removed, the space is svon filled ap by new salt. 


The great road rans for a considerable distance 
along the edge of this curious formation. It has 
frequently happened, that when males, horses, and 
even men, have died in this part of the route, their 
bodies have been perfectly preserved for a long 
time afterwards. 

Death of Shungie and George, two New Zealand 
Chiefs.---From a Sydney Gazette, dated April 18, 
1828, we learn that Shungie, the notorious New 
Zealand warrior, as well as the celebrated George, 
the chief of Whangooroa, where the Boyd was dis- 
astrously cut off several years ago, and her crew 
murdered, are both dead. For a length of time those 
two chiefs were opposed to each other in the most 
sanguinary warfare, but latterly, from motives of 
policy, they had united their forces, and, had not 
death opportunely intervened, they threatened to 
depopulate the island. We understand, in cou- 
sequence of these deaths, that the Church and 
Wesleyan Missionaries enjoy a much greater de- 
gree of quietude, though they are not by any 
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means free from that danger to which they must 
be exposed, whilst the natives continue in their 
barbarous condition. : 
Duelling.—Augustus gave an admirable exam- 
le how a person who sends a challenge should be 
Ccstel. Wien Mare Antony, after the battle of 
Actium, defied him to single combat, his answer to 
the messenger who brought ‘it was, “ ‘Tell Mare 
Antony, if he be weary of life, there are other 
ways toend it; I shall not take the trouble of be- 
coming his executioner.” 
Sunday A ts.—In an old magazine, 
printed about 1789, the writer, speaking of persons 
whose habit it was to resort to the various tea- 
gardens, near London, on a Sunday, calculates 
them to amount to about 200,000. Of these he 
considers not one would go away without having 
spent 2s. 6d. and ——— £25,000 would have 
been spent in the course of the day. £25,000 
multiplied by the number of Sudays in the year, 
gives, as the annual consumption of that day of 
rest, the immense sum of £1,300,000. The writer 
also takes upon himself to calculate the returning 
situation of these persons as follows:—Sober, 
50,000; in high glee, 20,000 ; drunkish, 30,000 ; 
staggering tipsy, 10,000; muzzy, 15,000; dead 
drunk, 5,000.—T otal, 200,000. 
Equestrianism.—In South America, the whole 
pulation is equestrian. No man goes to visit 
is next door neighbour on foot ; and even the beg- 
rs in the streets ask alms on horseback. A 
rench traveller being solicited for charity by one 
of these mounted petitioners, at Buenos Ayres, 
made the following observations in his note-book : 
“16th November. Saw a beggar this morning, 
who asked alms of me, mounted on a tall gray 
horse. The English have a song that says, ‘ Set 
a beggar on horseback, and see how he’ll ride!’ 
I had often heard this mentioned, but I never saw 
one upon his way before.” 


Literary Notices. 
Just Published. 


Poems ; Lyric, Moral, and Humorous, By 
Thomas Crossley. 

« The Stepmother,” a Tragedy in five acts. By 
the*Author of “* Longinus,” a Tragedy, &c. 

Biblia Sacra Polyglotta: Bagster’s Quarto Edi- 
tion. ‘The 5th and last part of this work is now 
ready for delivery. This Part contains the entire 
New Testament in Five Languages. The Syriac 
version is to be sold separately. 

The First Six Books of the Niad of Homer, 
literally translated ‘nto English Prose, with copi- 
ous Explanatory Notes, and’a preliminary Dis- 
sertation on his Life and Writings. 
— Moral Maxims of my Uncle Newbury. 

imo. 
The Third Volume of the Works of the English 
and Scottish Reformers, edited by the Rev. Thos. 
Russell, A.M. 

Twelve Lectures on Ecclesiastical History and 
Nonconformity, exhibiting a view of Church His- 
tory. By Isaac Mann, A.M. 8vo. bds. 

A New and cheap Annual, entitled “ Affection’s 
Offering,” a book for all seasons, but especially 
designed as a Christmas and New Year's Gift, or 
BirtheDay Present. It will also be a most conve- 
nient and appropriate Prize Book for Schools. 

A New Translation of the History of Herodo- 
tus ; intended for the use of general readers. B 
Isaac Taylor, jun. in one large volume 8vo. wit 
short Notes and 

Proceedings at a Dinner, to commemorate the 
Abolition of the Sacramental Test. 

A Dissertation on the Priesthood of Christ, &c. 
By John Wilson, minister of the gospel, Montrose. 

reatises and Letters of Dr. Nicholas Ridley, 
bishop of London, and martyr, 1555. 

On Completeness of Ministerial Qualification. 
By John Hinton, A.M. 

An Examination of Scripture Difficulties, elu- 
cidatin, seven hundred passages in the 
Old and New Testaments. By Wm. Carpenter. 


Twenty-One Sermons. By the late Rey. Thos. 
Spencer. 

Memoirs of Mrs. Sarah Savage. By J. B.~ 
Williams, Esq. F.S.A-: with a Preface by the 
Rev. Wm. Jay. 

Christianity, Protestantism, and Popery, com- 
pared and contrasted, 8vo. 

Objections to the Doctrine of Israel’s foture 
Restoration to Palestine, National Pre-emine nce, 


ec. 

Serious Reflections on Time and Eternity, by 
John Shower ; and on the consideration of our 
latter end, and other contemplations, by Sir Mat- 
thew Hale, Knt. with an introductory Essay, by 
Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 

The Mischiefs of Self-Ignorance, aud the Bene- 
fits of Self-Acquaintance. By Richard Baxter, 
— an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. David 

oung. 

The Life and Adventures of Alexander Selkirk, 
upon which the r of Robi Crusoe is 
founded. By John Howell. 

My Grandfather’s Farm; or, Pictures of Rural 


Life. 

The Child’s Commentator on the Holy Scrip- 
tures. By Ingram Cobbin, A.M. Vol. 1. 18mo. 
Neatly half-bound. 

The Evangelieal Spectator. By the Author of 
the Evangelical Rambler. Parts 1 to5. 


In the Press. 


To be published Feb. Ist. in 8vo. with Plates and 
Woodcuts, half-bound in cloth, “A Treatise on 
Printing and Dyeing Silk Shawls, Garments, 
Bandanas, &c. in Permanent and Fancy Colours. 
By H. Me. Kernan, experimental colour-maker and 

yer. 

Mr. John Hinds, author“of the ‘ Vetcrinary Sur- 
geon,’ has a new work in the press, entitled, “ The 
Groom’s Oracle, and Stable Pocket 

A Volume of Sermons. By the Rev. W. FP. 
Vance, assistant minister of St. John’s Chapel, 
Bedford Row. 

Dialegues on Prophecy. Part Ten. 

The Legendary Cabinet ; a Selection of British 
National Ballads, ancient and modern, from the 
bestauthors. With Notes and Illustrations. By 
J. D. Parry, M.A. Cambridge. 

Natural History of Enthusiasm, Secular and 
Religions. 

The Monthly Bible Class Book ; or, Scriptural 
Aids to promote a Revival of Religion among the 
rising generation. By John Morison. 

Portraits, entitled “ The Ladies’ Library,” with 
portraits. The first part will appear early in 
January. 

“The Royal Book of Fate,” will appear early in 
January, by Raphael, the London astrologer. 

Doctor Epps, author of the ‘Internal Evi- 
dences of Christianity, deduced from Phrenology,’ 


-and Lecturer on Materia Medica and Chemistry, 


proposes to publish (by request) three Phrenolo- 
a Essays. I. On the Faculty of Veneration, 
I. On Morality. II. On the best means of at- 
taining Happiness. 

The Christian Minister’s Pocket Companion; 
containing Selections of the most striking pas- 
sages from the works of eminent authors, ancient 
Sees One vol. 18mo. By W. Shuttle- 
worth. 

In one handsome vol. 12mo. Scripture Balances ; 
being a Selection of the Promises and Threaten- 
ings of the Holy Scriptures, systematically ar- 
ranged. By the Rev. J. Young. author of * Scrip- 
ture Lyre,’ &c. 

The Library of Religious Knowledge ; consist- 
ing of a Series of Original Treatises on the most 
important subjects. The whole to be conducted by 
Clergymen of the Church of England. A number 
will appear every fortnight, price 6d. The publi- 
cation to commence on the 3) st of January. 

A Guide to Phrenology; with an Appendix, 
containing the mode of dissecting the brain, ac- 
cording to the method pursued by Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim, &c. with Engravings. By Henry Wm. 
Dewhurst, Esq. Surgeon, Professor of human aud 
comparative Anatomy, Zoology, &c. ee 
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Also, an Essay on the Minute Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Human Eye and its Appendages, 
contrasted with those of Animals; to be embel- 
lished with Plates, and dedicated by permissi 
to G, J. Guthrie, Esq. F.R.S. Professor of An 
tomy to the Royal College of Surgeons, and John 
Connolly, Esq. M.D. Professor of Medicine in the 
University of-London. 

Andrew Ure, M.D. F.R.S. &c, has in the press, 
a large octavo volume, entitled, “ A New System 
of Geology, in which the Great Revolutions of the 
Earth and Animated Nature are reconciled at 
once to: Modern Science and Sacred History.’’ 
‘Phis work will be illustrated by Copperplate En- 
gravings of shells, characteristic of the strata and 
superposition of the bone-caverns, and of casts of 
fossil plants ; besides about 50 Wood Engravings, 
representing the most curious animal inhabitants 
of the primeval world, deserived by Cuvier, and 
other fossil zoologists. The volume will appear 
about the end of January. 

Sherman’s Guide to Acquaintance- with God. 
Third edition, considerably improved. 

Matilda's Birth-Day ; or, the Grand Magic Lane 


The Cambria and Celtic Repertory, intended as 
a Vindication of our Welsh neighbours from a 
charge which they have justly laboured under, of 
leaving literary stores to the care of strangers.’ 

Counsels and Cautions for Youth. By the Rey. 
J. Thornton. _Gae vol. 18mo. 

Letters on Missions. By W. Swan, Missionary 
at Selinginsk ; with an Introductory Essay by 
Wm. Orme, Secretary to the London Missionary 
Society. One vol. 12mo. 

Preparing for Publication. 

In one volume octavo, embellished with a Por- 
trait of the Author, Sabbath Meditations, in prose 
and verse, by the late Rev. James Pitt Vernon, 
A.M. To which will be added, a Biographical 
Memoir of the Author. By Charles James Maus- 
field, A.M. 

Dr. Davis, of Fitzroy-Square, Professor of Mid- 
wifery, &c. in the University of London, is pre- 
paring for publication, in one vol. Svo. a Treatise 
= = Diseases and Constitutional Management of 

ildren. 


£rratum : col, 1068, last line but one, for dignity 
read benignity. 


tern, A Tale for Youth. 


COMMERCIAL REROSPECT, Lonpon, 30th December, 1828, 


In tracing arapid sketeh of the state of Trade and Commerce of the Year about to close, it is to be 
remarked, that no great fluctuations have occurred, except the natural rise in all kinds of Grain, conse- 
quént upon a deficient harvest. Itis, however, matter of thankfulness, that the season upto this 
period has continued so mild, thereby permitting the out-door employment of the poor, and an importa- 
tion of Grain from the Baltie—otherwise generally impracticable at this season of the year. _ 


In the insular situation of England, trade and commerce are inseparably connected with the poli- 
tical state of things. She has remained at peace, a state consonant with her best interests: it cannot. 
however, be denied, that she may have to complain of political’ wrongs from some powers, and commercia 
injustice from others. Still she maintains the “even tenor of her way,” and thus holds in her grasp 
that preponderating influence amongat all powers, which may be said to constitute her the arbitress of 
all. The system of free trade, we think, is.gaining upon popular opinion—although it has had to 

ter the opposition of some who are real, and of many others who are only imaginary, sufferers ; 
still, as a system, we must contend that Great Britain, by its adoption, is giving a lesson to Europe, and 
pointing out to the States of the New World,a path founded on the soundest principles of political justice, 
and the real welfare of every state. In the book of improvements, now adopting by this country, it is 
still to be regretted, that so few of the Agriculturists should be found willing to follow the advice 
of Whitmore and others, who have shewn that the Corn Trade might be thrown open, upen a basis compa- 
tible with the fair demands of the farmer, and the paramount just claims of the artisan and mer- 
chaut, It may not be irrelevant here to advert to the conduct of America, in having adopted a restrictive 
system, (now justly exploded in England,) which can hardly fail of recoiling upon herself. 

Most of the staple branches of manufacture of this country are in a healthy, if not ina flourishing 
condition ; the Cotton trade, in its great variety, and the Woollen trade: the same remark applies to 
the [von trade, bar and pig iron. The various articles of Foreign produce are ruling generally at very 
moderate rates, bn ong to enumerate some of the leading articles of import, which are all 
rather under a peace ium. 

Raw Sugar has been subject to occasional fluctuations and partial amendment, but a marked dif- 
ference may be observed in the relative difference which refined goods bear to the raw articles ; refined 
sugar being evidently cheaper. : 

Coffee for the last few months has been improving in value; the article presents favourable 
prospects of improving prices. 

Hides “have, for a length of time, commanded high prices; but as peace has been concluded 
between the Brazils and Buenos Ayres, the trade will be thrown open, and considerable supplies will 
come in, and the articles will become more plentiful and cheaper. English oak-bark will derive a bene- 
ficial improvement from this cause. 

Cotton Wool remains at steady and low prices ; the omnis classes engaged in this branch are now 
fully employed ; and while the Foreign demand may be expected to revive in the spring, the Home cus- 
tomer is again putting forth his strength. 

Indigo is improving ‘n price, owing to a consumptive demand, and a report of a failing crop 
in the East Indies. 

Olive Oil is rising in value; and the price of Linseed Oil is enhanced in eonsequence of the 
searcity of seed for crushing. 

Although, in some quarters, the withdrawing of small notes is alleged as likely to oecasion emba- 
rassment; on others, temporary rumours are raised, to shake credit ; yet for our parts, we see every 
reason to anticipate an improving state of things, whilst we perservere in abstaining from war; and 
whilst we trust that the husbandman may get a fair protection, we would throw open as wide as possible 
the doors for trade and commerce. 

During the past year, the Printing and Bookselling busi have greatly improved. In the 

ne Arts, the demand is unexampled ; and in most places throughout the realm, the Engravers and Cop- 
perplate Printers may be said to be overwhelmed with work. 
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